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’  -  [  Continued from  our  lajl  Number,  J 

» 

*  *  ? 

Following  the  progrefs  of  Dr.  Darwin,  we  find  him, 
in  Se£t.  XXXI,  employed  on  the  long-difcufled  fubjedl  of 
Temperaments.  | 

''I  The  ancients  have  fpoken  much  of  temperaments,  but  wkh- 
«  out  fufficient  precifion.  They  were  led  aftray  by  a  falfe  philo- 
M  fophy ;  and  the  hiftory  of  their  vagaries  on  this  fubje£I  would 
m  form  a  large  chapter  in  the  huge  volume  of  human  errors.  The 
W  modems  alfo  have  entered  into  many  difquifitions  on  tcmpcra- 
;  ment^,  but  in  general  with  little  fuccefs  j  each  having  prcfTcd 
^  thefe  fundamental  diftindtions  of  the  human  frame  into  the  fer- 


vice  of  the  particular  theory  of  difeafe  which  he  himfelf  adopted* 
Dr.  Darwin,  in  like  manner,  but  we  hope  and  believe  under 
happier  aofpices,  brings  the  different  temperaments  to  the  Tup- 
port  of  his  theory.  A  temperament  he  defines  a  predifpofition 
to  a  certain  clafs  of  difeafes ;  and  thefe  clafles  being  four,  the 
temperaments  are  four  alfo,  and  refer  to  the  irritative,  fenfitive, 
voluntary,  and  aflbeiate,  claffes  of  difeafe. 

•  What  Dr.  Darwin  offers  on  this  fubje£l  is  certainly  very  in* 
genious,  and  in  a  great  degree  original.  ’  He  firft  Portly  de- 
feribes  the  external  chara£ler  of  each  of  th^  temperaments  5  • 
afterwards  the  effects  on  the  intelle£tual  exertions ;  and  finally 
he  enumerates  the  principal  difeafes  to  which  each  is  peculiarly 
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Zconomia ;  ofy  The  Laws  of  Organic  Life4 

difpr.fed.  I.  Dr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  the  temperament  ufually 
fuppoled  to  poiTefs  excels  of  irritability,  adlually  labours  under 
a  defeii  of  it ;  and  this  is  evidenced  by  a  weak  and  fometimes 
frequent  pulfe,  large  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and  cold  extremities.— 
Perfons  of  this  temperament  bear  pain  better  than  labour  ;  and 
nations  poffeffing  it,  as  the  North  American  Indians  are  fup- 
pofed  to  do,  are  therefore  iricapable  of  being  made  flaves*  There 
\%  not  properly  a  temperament,  or  predifpolition  to  difeafe,  from 
increafed  irritability ;  becaufe,  when  the  irritative  motions  arc 
ftrengthened  to  a  certain  degree,  pleafure  or  pain  follows,  and 
the  new  motions  arc  to  be  referred  to  fenfation,  not  to  irritation; 
a  diftindlion  not  fufficiently  attended  to. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperament  of  fenfibility  poflefles 
an  excefs,  not  a  deficiency,  of  this  difpoiition ;  and  perfons  of 
this  temperament  are  liable  to  intoxication,  inflammation,  en- 
thuflafin,  delirium,  and  reverie.  They  arc  Indolent  to  volun¬ 
tary,  exertions,  and  dull  to  irritation — ‘  They  are  liable  to  be 
^  abfent  in  conripany ;  fit  long  in  one  pofturc ;  and  in  winter 
^  have  the  (kin  of  their  legs  burnt  into  various  colours  by  the 

*  fire.  They  are  fearful  of  pain;  covet  mufic  and  fleep;  and 

*  delight  in  poetry  and  romance/  After  this  defeription  of  the 
poet,  (hall  we  tell  him  with  Dr.  Darwin,  that  a  nation  of  this 
charadter  was  found  in  America  by  the  Spaniards,  one- of  which 
was  not  capable  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  exertion  of  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  ;  and  that  the  brute  animals  are  generally  of  this  tem¬ 
perament. 

In  this  manner  the  author  goes  on  through  the  other  tempe¬ 
raments  ;  b.ut  we  muft  not  follow  him — neither  muft  vve  inr 
dulge  in  many  criticifms  and  remarks,  to  which  this  curious  and 
interefting  fubjeft  would  give  birth.  Mania  he  enumerates  not 
among  the  difeafes  belonging  to  the  temperament  of  increafed 
fenfibility,  but  of  increafed  voluntarity. 

.  Sea.  XXXII,  XXXIII,  XXXIV,  XXXV,  are  employed 
on  the  four  great  claflcs  of  difeafe,  viz.  difeafes  of  irritation, 
difeafes  of  fenfation,  difeafes  of  volition,  difeafes  of  aflbeiation. 

!•  Dr.  Darwin  begins  his  chapter  on  the  difeafes  of  irritation 
by  a  theory  of  irritative  fever.  He  divides  irritative  fever  into 
two  kinds,  viz.  fynocha  irritativa,  or  febris  irritativa  pulfu 
forti ;  and  typhus  irritativus,  or  febris  irritativa  pulfu  debili. 
The  former  of  thefe  is  the  fynocha,  the  latter  the  typhus  mitior^ 
of*  nofologifts,  in  common  language  the  inflammatory  and 
nervous  fever.  In  the  former  there  is^  according  to  our  au- 
fhor,  an  increafe,  in  the  latter  a  deficiency,  of  fenforial  power. 
He  enumerates  their  fymptoms,  and  attempts  to  trace  their 
fource.  One  of  the  leading  difficulties  in  this  undertaking  is, 
tk>  explain  why,, in  both  thefe  fpccics  of  fevers,  there  is  an 

.  increafed 
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B  increafed  frequency  (by  Dr.  Darwin  improperly  called  quicknep) 
of  the  pulfe.  The  explanation,  though  ingenious,  we  receive 
with  doubt  and  hefitation. 

Among  the  caufe^  of  /ever,  he  firft  confiders  cold,  or,  as  he 
exprefles  It,  defe^Sl  of  heat ;  and  under  this  head  he  explains  le- 
veral  of  the  incipient  fymptoms  of  fever,  and  illuftrates  the 
^  febrile  paroxyfm  by  the  phenomena  attending  the  cold  bath.-— 
The  defeif  of  the  ftimulus  of  diftention  is  another  of  the  caufes 
I  of  fever:  hence  fevers  are  brought  on  by  great  haemorrhages^ 
diarrhoeas,  &c. — The  dcfe(fl  of  the  momentum  of  the  particles 
|of  the  blood  is  alfo  enumerated  among  the  caufes  of  fever,  by 
v^jproducing  that  quiefcence  which  ufhers  in  the  cold. fit.  And 

f  ®here  our  author  enters  on  a  curious  dillertation  relpccling  the 
^influence  of  ihe  fun  and  mnon  on  the  periods  of  frver,  and  of 
^Sfomc  other  difeafes.  Another  caufe  of  the  cold  fit  in  fevers  is 
,^the  quiefcence  of  .fome  large  congeries  of  glands,  compofing 
J{the  liver,  fpleen,  or  pancreas— fatigue,  hunger,  thirft,  bad  diet^ 

f  ^^ifappointed  love,  unwholefome  air,  and,  laftly,  fear  or  anxiety 
%f  mind,  are  alfo  enumerated  among  the  caufes  of  fever.  The 
l^mptoms  and  efFeds  of  fear  are  finely  deferibed — ‘  Anxiety  (he 
.  i^adds)  is  fear  continued  through  a  longer  time,  and,  by  pro- 
*  ducing  chronical  torpor  of  the  fyftem,  extinguilhcsLlife  (lowly, 
ip  ^  by  what  is  commonly  termed  a  broken  heart.’ 

K  ;i  Having  entered  pretty  largely  into  the  caufes  of  fever.  Dr. 
H  parwin  goes  on  to  explain  the  (ymptoms  firft  of  the  cold,  and 
pcondly  of  the  hot  fit-^  He  enters  into  the  inquiry,  why  a  fe¬ 
ll  gond  cold  fit  is  produced;  and  explains  the  introdudion  of  in- 
r  JIammation,  delirium,  and  ftupor.  Wc  have  then  a  recapitu- 

Ij  wion,  in  which  the  dodrine  of  fpafm  is  mentioned,  and  rejeded, 
unnecefTary  to  explain  the  phenomena. 

|2.  Dr.  Darwin  introduces  his  view  of  the  difeafes  of  fenfa- 
i  ^n  by  ftating  the  efFeds  of  fenfation  on  many  of  the  motions 
^  life,  pifticularly  on  digeftion  and  generation.  He  goes  on 
P  lOj  obferve,  that,  befidcs  the  fsbrile  motions  occafioned  by  irri- 
i  ption,  and  termed  irritative  fever,  it  often  happens  that  pain  is 
k  gfeited  by  the  violence  of  the  fibrous  contradiqns ;  and  other 
m  y  fuperadded,  in  confequence  of  fenfation,  which 

K  *terms  febris  (enfitiva,  or  (enfitive  fever.  Thcfe  (enfitive  fc- 
^■^s,  or  inflammations,  are,  like  the  irritative  fevers,  divided 
ijEMqpo  two  kinds,  according  as  they  exift  with  arterial  ftrength  or 
p arterial  debility.  The  firft  is  defined  febris  fenfttiva  pulfu  forti^ 
K^rhich  is  the  fynocha  or  inflammatory  fever  of  aqthors;  tte 
p  other  febris  fenfttiva  pulfu  debiliy  which  is  the  typhus  gravior^  or 
^  of  fome  writers. — The  firft  of  thefe  divifions  of 

^  fevers  is  generally  attended  with  topical  inflammation, 

which  di.ftinguilhes  them  from  the  irritative 
^  2  fevers 
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fevers  with  ftrong  pulfe.  The  fecond  of  thefe  divifions  of  fert- 
(itive  fevers,  termed  putrid  or  .  malignant  fever,  is  diftinguiflied 
from  the  irritative  fever  with  weak  pulfe  of  the  preceding  fediioa 
by  this  circumftance,  that  the  former  confifts  of  inflammation 
joined  with  debility,  and  the  latter  of  debility  alone.  This 
diftinclion  between  the  putrid  or  malignant,  and  common 
nervous  fever,  we  think  juft  and  important. 

Dr.  Darwin  goes  on  to  notice  the  feptic  and.antifeptic  the^ 
ories,  contending  that ’the  circulating  fluids  can  never, be  fup- 
pof^d  to  be  putrid  j  and  afterwards  to  explain  the  nature  and 
efFefts  of  the  various  kinds  of  delirium.  From  this  examination 
he  deduces  an  explanation  why  other  animals  are  feldom  fubjeeft 
to  delirium,  being  lefs  fubjcdl  to  the  influence  of  fenfation ;  and 
as  our  epidemic  and  contagious  difeafes  are  generally  introduced 
not  by  fimple  irritation  but  by  fenfation,  there  appears  a  reafon 
why  brutes  are  Icfs  liable  to  epidemic  or  contagious  difeafes 
and,  fecondly,  why  none  of  our  contagions,  as  the  meafles  or 
fmall-pox,  are  communic:tble  to  them,  though. one  of  theirs, 
viz.  the  hydrophobia,  as  well  as  many  of  their  poifons,  as  thofe 
of  fnakes  and  infefls,  communicate  their  deleterious  or  painful 
cfFe£ls  to  mankind. 

'  ^  Dr:*  Darwin  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of  inflammation 
and  contagion ;  on  which  laft  fubje<3:  he  enters  at  length  into 
various  controverted  points,  which  are  treated,  as  ufual,  with 
great  information  and  ingenuity.  He  afterwards  treats  of  the 
abforption  of  folids  and  fluids,  of  the  art  of  healing  ulcers,  and 
of  the  phenomena  attending  mortification.  He  concludes  this 
chapter,  like  the  laft,  with  a  general  recapitulation. — In  many 
bf  thefe  fpeculations  there  is  a  pretty  exact  conformity  between* 
the  opinions  of  our  author  and  thofe  of  the  late  Mr.  fohn 
Hunter. 

*  3.  In  the  next  feflion  Dr.  Darwin  treats  of  a  fubjeit  difficult 

In  itfclf,  but  admirably  adapted  to  his  various  and  powerful  mindi^ 
—•the  difeafes  of  volition.  ^  ^  ^  % 

He  commences  by  a  metaphyfical  definitronj  in  which  voli 
tion  is  defined,  and  its  operation  illuftrated  by  examples.  Here 
we  are  reminded  that  volition  bears  the  fame  relation  to  defire 
and  averfion  that  fenfation  does  to  pleafure  and  pain  ;  and  as  the 
operation  of  our  defires  and  averfions  are  often  irrefiftible,  there 
are  many  of  the  ads  of  volition,  in  our  author’s  fenfe  of  th 
term,  that  are  in  common  language  denominated  involuntarj 
Thus  convulfions  of  the  mufcles  in  epileptic  fits  are  ufually  con 
jitipfed  as  involuntary,  but  arifing,  according  to  Dr.  D<irwin’s 
theory,  from  an  exertion  of  volition  to  remove  fome  difagree- 
able  feeling,  though  an  irregular  and  imperfed  exertion,  tbfjf 
belong  to  die  clafs  of  voluntary  motions.  Thus,  alfo  .tb 
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ftlivcring  in  the  cold  ftage  of  an  ague  he  confers  as  a  voJun- 
tary  though  an  irreliftible  exertion.  Volition  is'cptnniQply  ufed 
as  fynonymous  to  will.  But  this  laft  term  is  by  our>ufhor 
confined  to  the  avSl  of  deciding  between  oppofite  defir^  gnd 
averfions. 

Though  all  violent  efforts  to  relieve  pain  are  at  firft  volun-^ 
tary,  yet,  after  frequent  repetitions,  they  become  aflbciatf^l  witlx 
thole  pains,  and  ceafe  to  obey  the  will,  as  coughing,  fpefeznigS 
and  ftrangury.  v  '  > 

It  requires  much  attention  to  comprehend  our  author’s  meaivr 
ing  in  fome  of  the  diftin£tions  he  introduces  here.  He  goes  oit 
to  treat  of  pain  from  excefs  and  from  defect  of  motjon,  .  Pain^ 
he  obferves,  is  fufpended  or  diminilfied  during  vehement  volun* 
tary  exertion;  as  in  the  cold  fit  of  agues,  labour-pains,  ftran¬ 
gury,  tenefmus,  vomiting,  reftleffnefs  or  fevers,  and  convul- 
fions  of  a  wounded  mufcle:  when  the  voluntary  exertions  ceafe, 
,th  ‘  pain  returns.  Hence  thefe  and  many  other  motions  of  the 
living  body,  as  holding  in  the  breath,  and  fereaming  under  pain, 
grinning  and  biting  in  the  fame  fituation,  particularly  the  at*, 
tempts  to  bite  in  mad  animals,  are  to  be  confidered  as  exertions 
of  volition  to  relieve  the  fenfation  of  pain.  The  whole  refolves 
into  the  general  law  formerly  mentioned,  that  fenfation  and  vo-- 
lition  are  mutually  deftrudlive  of  each  other;  and  this  again,  as 
our  author  believes,  is  refolyable  into  a  principle  ftill  more  ge¬ 
neral,  that  the  whole  fenforial  power  being  expended  on  one 
mode  of  exertion,  thefe  is  none  left  for  any  other.  In  diftuffing 
the  various  modes  m  which  volition  aefts  to  the  diminution  or 
dellru<ftion  of  fenfation.  many  of  the  moft  curious  phenomena 
of  our  nature  are  examined,  and  explained  ;  and  we  could  dwell 
with  fingular  pleafure  on  thefe  proofs  of  extraordinary  compre-. 
henfion  and  ingenuity;  but  we  muft  haften  over  this  enchanted 
ground,  for  the  day^is  far  fpent,  and  we  arc  yet  at  fome  diftance^ 
from  the  end  of  our  journey. — We  muft,  however,  obfsrve, 
that  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  convulfive  difeafes,  fo  difficultly 
explicable  on  former  fyftems,  and  fo  irreconcileable  to  the  theory 
of  Brown,  arrange  themfelves  at  once  in  form  and  order  under 
the  eye  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  become  diftinguiftied  fupports  of  bis 
fyftem. 

-  It  is  not,  he  obferves,-  the  influence  of  volition  on  the  volun¬ 
tary  mufcles  that  alone  relieves  pain;  the  fame  effeft  is  produced 
by  voluntary  exertion  of  (he  fenfual  motions  or  ideas  of  the 
mind.  Vehement  voluntary  exertion  of  the  ideas  conftitutes 

madnefs;  and  durinig'the  paroxyfms  of  madnefs  pain  vanifties. _ 

In  many  cafes  Dr.  Darwin  has  obferved  the  volition  exert  itfelf 
firft  on  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  then  on  the*  ideas  of  the  mind ; 
fo  that  convulfion  and  mania  follovyed  each  other  in  alternate 
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fucceffion.  In  maniacs  thofe  volitions  alone  exifl:  which  are 
unmixed  with  fenfation.  And  hence  he  explains  the  immo« 
derate  fufpicion,  the  want  of  (hame  and  delicacy  fo  ftriking  in 
mania,  and  fo  afflicting  to  be  obferved  in  thofe  who  were  once, 
perhaps,  diftinguiflied  by  candour  and  modefty.  It  is  this  ab-*  ^ 

forption  in  voluntary  ideas  that,  renders  maniacs  fo  patient  of  % 

hunger,  thirft,  cold,  and  fatigue  :  thus  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  | 

flept  unhurt  on  the  fnow,  wrapped  only  in  his  cloak,  at  Fre-  1 
d^rickftad,  while  his  foldiers  perilhed  around  him.  ^  Chailes,’  M 

fiys  our  author,  ^  was  infane  with  ambition  ;  but  the  foldier  had  9 

*  no  fuch  powerful  ftimulus  to  prefer vc  his  fyftem  from^  debility  « 
^  and  death.’ 

Dr.  Darwin  goes  on  to  explain  why  the  pains  of  martyrdom  ® 
arc  not  felt;  why  fatigue  is  often  diminiflicd  by  pleafurable  fen- 
iation  ;  why  inflammation  and  other  difeafes  arc  fometimes  cured .  -1 

by  infanity,  and  pain  often  relieved  by  reverie. — In  the  courfe  % 
of  thefe  obfervations,  he  introduces  feveral  cafes,  which  afe  in 
a  high  degree  ftriking  and  important.  He  concludes  with  a  ge-  ,  « 
neral  view  of  the  means  of  relieving  pain.  I 

Se£f.  XXXV^th  is  employed  on  the  difeafes  of  aflbeiation.  ' ,  j 
After  fome  general  remarks  on  aflbeiation,  Dr.  Darwin  explains 
the  nature  of  fympathy,  or  confent  of  parts,  enumerating  the  g  ^ 
moft  remarkable  fvmpathies.  He  afterwards  applies  his  dec-  R 
trines  to  the  iliuftratioa  of  various  phenomena  of  difeafe.  In  r 
fpeaking  of  the  difeafes  of  the  mind  from  aflbeiation  of  ideas,  4 
he  obferves,  ‘  a  curious  and  copious  harveft  might  be  reaped  P; 

‘  from  this  province  of  fcience,  in  which,  however,  I  (hall  not 
‘  at  prefeiit  wield  my  fickle.’ — We  acquiefee,  for  the  prefent, 
in  this  decifion  of  Dr.  Darwin  ;  but  we  anxioufly  hope  a  fubjedt  ;  ■ 
fo  worthy  of  his  talents  will  one  day  engage  them.  | 

'  Sedt.  XXXVIth  treats  of  the  periods  of  difeafes.  On  this  ^ 
fubjedl  our  author  enumerates  the  various  caufes  that  may  give  ' 
rife  to  periods  in  difeafes,  among  W’hich  we  find  both  the  folar  *  * 
and  ItMiar  influence.  As  may  be  imagined  from  the  extenfive-  * 
nefs  of  bis  views,  Dt.  Darwin  confiders  many  difeafes  as  pe- 
fit»<iical  not  ufually  deemed  fuch  ;  and  fupports  the  doflrine  of 
cr  tical  days,  fo  much  the  fubjedt  of  difculTion  among  phyficians  J 
fiiiCe  the  t»me  of  Hippocrates.  J 

Sedt.  XXXV  llth  is  employed  on  digeftion,  fccretion,  and  M 
nutrition.  Dr.  Darwin  explains  why  digeftion  cannot  be  imi-  1 
tated  out  of  the  body,  and  gives  his  reafons  for  believing  that  *  J 
tiic  InctcaJs,  abforbents,  glands,  and  pores,  perform  their  func¬ 
tions  by  animal  felcdticn  or  appetency. — On  the  fubjeft  of  nu-  | 
j  it  1)11  h'  examines  and  rejedls  the  organic  particles  of  Buffon 
uVe  Needham,  and  afterwards  propofes  his  own  opinion.  He 
obferves,  that  at  fii  ft  view  it  w'ould  feem  cafier  to  have  preferved 

animals 
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animals  than  to  reproduce  them;  but  that  our  fpirit  of  anima^ 
non  is  gradually  exhaufted  by  the  a<5lion  of  ftimull,  and  that  <J<1 
age  anJ  dea-h  foilow  of  courfe.  He  concludes  with  fomc  ob* 
fervatioijs  on  the  art  of  producing  long  life. 

Se^t.  XXXVIllth  gives  ^n  account  of  that  difcovery,  the 
pride  of  modern  philolbphy,  the  Oxygenation  of  the  Blood.^^ 
During  rcfpiratlon,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  blood 
iinbibcs'the  vital  part  of  the  air,  in  the  new  language  of  chc- 
miltry  called  oxygene,  through  the  membranes  of  the  lungs,  by 
which  its  colour  is  changed  from  a  dark  to  a  bright  red ;  and 
the  oxygene,  uniting  with  the  phlogiftic  part  of  the  blood,  pro- 
bably  produces  phofphoric  or  animal  acid.— An  account  of  this 
procefs,  its  effeds  on  the  animal  economy,  and,  as  ufual,  fe- 
veral  curious  particulars  conneded  with  the  fubjed,  employ  thi$ 
chapter.  Dr.  Darwin  agrees  with  thofe  who  fuppofc  the  pla¬ 
centa  to  be  a  pulmonary  organ,  like  the  gills  of  fifti,  in  oppofi-* 
tion  to  the  late  Dr.  Munro;  and  be  (hews  that  the  blood  is 
oxygenated  in  the  placenta  as  well  as  the  lungs. 

The  XXXIXth  fedion  is  a  treatife  in  55  quarto  pages,  on 
that  mpft  curious  fubjed  Generation 5  and  to  give  a  diftind 
^view.  of  its  contents  would  occupy  more  fpace  than  could  be 
^jallotted  to*  it  in  this  and  many  fucceffive  numbers.- 
fl  When  the  learned  world  recovers  from  the  (hock  it  has  rCr 
^  ceived  by  the  great  quantity  of  curious,  important,  and  original 
matter  contained  in  t^iis  volume,  doubtlefs  this  chapter  will  ex- 
.  cite  particular  notice  i  and  probably  it  will  lay  the  foundation  of 
I  much  difcuffion. 

In  perufing  this  fingular.  diflertation  we  have  had  inftrudion 
and  amufement  in  a  high  degree ;  but  in  fome  points  we  have 
entertained  doubts  how  far  Dr.  Darwin  was  perfedly  ferious* 
In  this  dark  bufinefs.much  muft  be  left  to  conjedure  i  and  in  all 
fuch  cafes  an  adive  imagination  will  exert  its  privileges.  If  we 
were  to  examine  fuch  exertions  too  ferioufly,  we  fhould  perhaps 
incur  fome  ridicule.  Perhaps  we  might  hear  it  faid, 


Thofe  oft  are  ilratagems  which  errors  feem, 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 


Here  then  we  muft  fini(h  our  analyfis  of  Zoonomia }  a  work 
leftined  to  defeend  to  future  generations,  and  to  give  its  author 
confpicuous  place  in  the  1  emple  of  Fame.  He  apnf?ars  in  it 
^n  the  threefold  capacity  of  a  metapbyfician,  a  natuialii^,  and  a 
phyfician ;  and  in  each  of  thefe  charaders  we  purpofe  to  olFer  a 
few  general  remarks  on  his  claims  and  his  menu.  But  for  the 
prefent  this  muft  be  deferred. 
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Art.  II.  An  Epitome  of  Hiftory\  or^  A  concife  f^tew  of  the  mojl 
-  important  Revolutions  and  Events  recorded  in  the  Hijiories  of  the 
principal  Empires^  Kingdoms^  States^  and  RepublicSy  now  fub^ 
^orld :  alfo  their  Forms  of  Government ;  accom^ 
‘  panied  with  Jhort  'Accounts  of  their  Religions j  peculiar  Do5trines^ 
'  Ceremonies^  Worjhip^  Injiitutions^  and  Ecclefiajlical  Government* 
By  fohn  Payne^  Author  of  the  Syjiem  of  Geography^  and  General 
Hijtory  of  Great  Britain  ;  deftgned  for  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes'^ 
pp.  380.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Lond<;n:  printed  for  J.  Johnfon, 
"  St.  Paurs  Church-yard;  and  Scatcherd  and  Whitaker,  Ave- 
Maria  Lane.  1794. 


*  •  • 

C  O'  various,  and  of  Tuch  magnitude,  are  even  the  elementary 
^  principles  of  univerfal  erudition  ;  fo  fhort  the  utmoft  term  of 
natural  life;  and  fo  large  a* portion  of  it  muft  be  employed  in 
the  a6tive  fervices  of  the  feveral  profeffions  afligned  to  mankind; 
that  brief  compends  of  the  ft*ver<tl  !ibe  al  arts  are  univerfally 
allowed  to  be '  the  moft  expeditiiTU^  and  fuccef^ful  means  of  re- 
plenifhing  young  'minds  with  ufeful  knowledge,  and  of  re.ider- 
ing  fuch  knowledge  habitual  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of 
life.  •  .  .1 

Hiftory  alone,  in  its  fpecies  and  parts,  ancient  and  modern, 
particular  and  general,  dbmeftic  and  foreign^  commercial  and 
military,  civil  and  ecclefiaftica!,  &c.  &c.  comprehends  a  wide 
compafs  of  time,  fpace,  difeoveries,  revolutions ;  no  lefs  diver- 
fified  than  the  numbers,  names,  characters,  and  fates,  of  na¬ 
tions.  Thofe  two  voluminous  fyftems.  The  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  Univerfal  Hiftories  of  the  World,  are  but  breviaries,  col¬ 
lected  from  works  of  ftill  ampler  fize ;  and,  as  breviariesi  in 
many  inftances  deficient.  Suppofe  them  to  be,  in  matter  and 
form,  the  moft  full  and  perfeCf ;  yet  their  bulk  and  price  render 
thcih  a  tax  on  the  time  and  property  of  their  readers  and  pur- 
chafers  ;  fo  that  to  the  far  greater  part  even  of  the  learned  and 
wealthy  individuals  in  Britain,  fuch  an  acquifition  is  either  in- 
acceflible,  or  of  partial  utility. 

,  In  the  late  and  palling  century  feveral  mafterly  hands,  both 
Britilh  and  foreign,  emitted  from  the  prefs  various  hiftorical 
compends,  more  or  lefs  extenfive  in  their  plan,  not  without  a 
divcrfity  of  method,  and  different  degrees  of  fuccefs  in  the  exe¬ 
cution.  Such  w'cic  the  publications  by  Puffendorff,  Hubner, 
and  Campbell,  for  the  ftate  of  Europe;  of  Boffuet,  Voltaire, 
Salmon,  and  Sharpe,  whofe  works  are  more  comprehenfive,  as 
coming  nearer  to  the  charaCler  of  univerfality. 

As  nothing  upon  the  plan  of  the  prefenc  work  has  yet  been 
attempted,  the  author  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  bis  endeavours 
r  mny 
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may  not  be  found  altogether  ineffeftual  to  the  double  purpofe  of 
giving  the  young  a  general  view  of  a  fubjeft,  with  which  it 
wou'd  be  the  employment  of  a  whole  life  to  be  fully  acquainted; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  may  be  found  in  fome  mealure 
ufeful  to  thofe  of  maturer  years,  and  more  informed  minds.  T o 
the  merit  of  deep  refearch  and  long  unremitting  labours  in  the 
felection  of  materials,  he  lays  no  claim;  neither  does  He  boafl: 
of  new  lights  thrown  on  important  and  miftated  fa6fs;  of  hav¬ 
ing  difcovered  the  fecrets  of  cabinets,  and  the  operations  of  po¬ 
litical  chicane.  Such  properties  charadlerifc  the  hiftorian  of  a  ' 
particular  country,  or  of  an  important  period,  whofe  writings 
will  be  read  with  avidity,  and  tranfmitted  to  future  times.  Of 
the  ftiort  view  here  taken,  it  may  (he  thinks)  fuffice  to  fay,  that 
hiftory.and  government,  as  making  one  obje£l  of  ftudy,  have 
been  his  favourite  fubjeft  of  invertigation  and  refearch  through  a 
'  ftudious  life.  Other  qualities,  eflential  to  an  hiftorian,  he  trufts 
he  may  claim — a  faithful  and  impartial  ftatement  of  fails — a  mind 
unbiafted  by  party  prejudices — and  a  ftylc  free  from  harflinefs, 
embarraflment,  and  verbofity.  . 

The  frontifpiece  exhibits  ^an  engraving  (happily  imagined, 
and  not  inelegantly  executed)  of  Hiftory  conducting  Fortitude, 
Wifdom,  and  Patriotifm,  to  the  Temple  of  Fame;  and  of  Time 
driving  baeJe  a  group  of  figures,  who  are  eagerly  preffing  for¬ 
ward.  The  three  charaileriilic  figures  are  perfonified  by  Fre¬ 
deric  late  King  of  Prulfia,  William  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
George  W’aQiingtbn. 

A  preface,  with  the  general  titles  of  the  twenty  chapters,  of 
which  the  volume  confifts  (on  fix  pages),  ulhers  in  the  work. 

Chap.  I.  England.  -A  (hort  view  of  the  Englifti  coiiftitution, 
and  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  prefent  ftate,  of  the  national 
debt.  ' 

Chap.  II.*.  Sweden,  p.  i8.  Separate  from  the  kingdom  of 
the  Goths  till  the  I2th  century,  when  both  nations  were  united 
under  Suercher.  In  the  14th  century  the  united  foverei2:nty  was 
confolidated  with  that  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  But  in  1*520 
'  Gufiavus  Eriefon  Vafa  (hook  off  the  Danifti  yoke.  Hithert(> 
the  SwediQi  crown  had  been  ele6live,  and  was  during  this  rei^n 
made  hereditary.  The  hiftory  is  with  great  concifenefs  brought 
down  to  1782. — Four  orders  form  the  conftitution.  The  firft' 
is  the  nobility — the  fecond  is  the  clergy,  /.  e.  the  archbifliop^ 

•  Of  this  and  the  fabfequent  chapters  it  is  judged  rcqnifite  to  give 
a  more  expanded  analyfis  than  of  the  firft,  that  fuch  of  our  readers 
as  have  not  accefs  to  the  book  itfelf,  may  acquire  a  more  diilina 
idea  of  the  ultramarine  governments  in  their  prclent  ftate. 

biftiops. 
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bifhfeps,'  and  fcpfcfentatives  chofen  out  of  evcfy  rural  deanr}'— 
the  third  are  the  reprefcntatives  of  the  citizens  ele£lcd  by  the 
magtftracy  of  every  corporation — the  fourth  is  the  order  of  pea- 
fants,  felected  out  of  every  diftri6t,  and  the  number  is  about  loc* 
The  three  laft  orders  are  paid  by  iheir  conftituents* — In  the 
1 2th  century  the  Chriftian  profeffion,  and  in  the  i6th  the  pro- 
teftant  form  of  i^,  obtained  an  eftablilhment,  A  digeft  of  na¬ 
tional  laws  was  ratified  in  1731 ;  again  in  1734;  confirmed  by 
the  king,  and  publiftied  in  1736.  Very  moderate  is  the"  ex-^ 
pence  of  laiv-faits,  and  every  man  is  allowed  to  plead  his  own 
caufe.  In  1753  the  expences^  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  the  dutchy  of  Finland,  was 
10,244,434  filver  dollars;  but  the  ordinary  revenue  does  not 
exceed  8,745,711,  including  the  king’s  civil  lift.  In  the  fame  . 
year  the  annual  intereft  of  the  crown  debts  was  1,028,280  * 
dollars.  For  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  our 
readers  are  referred  to  the  work  itfelf,  where  no  mention  occurs 
of  the  national  commerce. 

Chap.  III.  Denmark,  p.  47.  Its  internal  ftate,  during  its 
early  periods,  furnifhes  nothing  important.  In  1523  Frederic, 
Duke  of  Holftein,  was  raifed  to  the  crown  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  from  him  all  the  fucceeding  kings  arelineally.de- 
feended.  During  three  reigns  the  fovereignty  continued  elec¬ 
tive,  next  it  was  declared  hereditary,  and  laft  of  all  abfolute. 
Thenceforth  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway  were  pro¬ 
nounced  above  all  laws,  in  affairs  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  and 
inferior  to  God  alone. — The  author  proceeds  to  fpecify  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  in  the  monarchy,  the  king’s  titles,  national  forces, 
revenues,  religion,  &c.  The  laws  are  faid  to  be  juft,  equit¬ 
able,  and  fo  concife,  that  the  whole  code  is  contained  in  one 
moderate  qua^to^  compofed  in  their  own  tongue,  and  fo  very  in¬ 
telligible,  fhat  they  need  no  comment. 

Chap.  IV.  RulSa,  p.  70.  Here  .are  (ketched,  with  a  hafty 
pencil,  the  outlines  of  the  hiftory  from  the  lOih  century  to 
A.D.  1783.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  revolutions  of 
reli^rion  and  government  in  Livonia  and  Efthonia  from  the  I2th 
century  to  A.  D.  1743,  when,  by  the  peace  of  Abo,  Ruffia  was 
confirmed  in  the  pofl'efEon  of  thefe  countries,  and  all  the  other 
conquefts  wrefted  from  her  lefs  potent  neighbours. — The  chap¬ 
ter  concludes  wkh  b*itf  but  chafafleriftical  remarks  on  the 
doctrines,  feftivals,  worfhip,  and  miniftering  priefts,  of  the 
Greek  church. 

Chap.  V.  Poland,  p  loi.  Whether  from  the  want  of  hif- 
torical  materials,  or  of  writers  qualified  to  preferve  and  tranfmit 
them,  this  country  remained  in  obfeurity  long  after  the  other 
powers  in  Europe  had  rifea  to  political  confequcncc.  From  the 
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middle  of  the  6th  to  the  end  of  the  1 4.th  century  nearly,  the  na- 
tives  were  fuhjeft  to  two  dynafties  of  pagan  monarchs.  In  1385 
Jajicllon,  Grand  Duice  of  Lithuania,  obtained  the  fovcreigntyf 
abjured  paganifm,  and  embraced  Chriftianity,  which  had  a  rapid 
pro^refs.  Hi-  male  line  fwayed  the  fceptre  about  two  centu¬ 
ries!  From  that  time  the  crown  became  eleilive  5  which  revo¬ 
lution  ijave  birth  to  periodical  factions,  and  frequent  collifions 
of  bod.es  adling  in  oppofiie  diredions,  enfeebled  the  national 
vigour.  The  many  difaftrous  fluctuations  of  property  and 
pow.r  in  that  monarchy,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  i8th 
century,  are  fuccindly,  yet  perfpicuoufly  related  from  p.  106 

to  139.  '  ^ 

Chap.  VI.  Pruflia,  p.  140.  Mr.  Payne  difmifles,  with  a 
curfory  furvcy,  the  hiftory  of  this  ftate  from  the  loth  century  to 
the  death  of  Frederic  ML  in  1786 ;  and  clofes  the  account  with 
oneconcife  remark,  that  the  Lutheran  church  is  eftablifted  by 
law,  though  Calvi  lifts,  Socinians,  and  Papifts,  have  the  benefit 
of  a  toleration.  The  military  hiftory  is  Jnterwoven  with  that  of 
the  other  European  nations,  from  the  time  this  kingdom  rofe  to 
importance  in  the  political  fyftem. 

Chap.  Vll.  Germany,  P.M50.  After  a  few  fhort  hints  on 
the  policy,  religion,  and  manners,  of  the  Germans  prior  to  the 
conqueft  of  4he  country  by  the  Romans,  follows  a  recital  of 
their  hiftory  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  century,  when  Charle¬ 
magne  revived,  in  his  own  perfon,  the  antiquated  dignity  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  fn  the  fequel  of  this  chapter  is  the  intricate 
mcchanifm  of  the  Germanic  body  deferibed  in  its  parts,  wi;h 
refpeft  to  their  diftind  functions  and  combined  powers. 

Chap.  VIII.  Hungary,“p.  175  It  was  the  feat  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Ponnonians,  whom  the  Romans  reduced,  kept  their  do¬ 
mains  in  pofleflion  four  centuries,  and  were,  in  their  turn,  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  Vandals.  Thefe  too  were  compelled,  by  relent- 
lefs  neceflity,  to  refign  their  acquifitions  to  the  Hunn^,  who 
tranfmitted  their  name  to  the  modern  inhabitants.  About  the 
clofe  of  the  lOth  century  their  prince,  Geyfa,  embraced  Chrif- 
^  tianity,  and  his  fon  Stephen  became  the  firft  king  of  Hungary 
V^Rin  997*  Then  followed  a  fucceftion  of  twenty  reigns  from  the 
|Hfame  ftock,  of  whom  the  laft,  Andrew  III.  died  in  1301.  The 
laft  of  a  new  feries,  twelve  in  number,  was  Lewis  11.  In  1687 
^■Hungary  became  hereditary  in  the  arch-ducal  houfe  of  Auftria. 
wfhe  prefent  emperor  is  Francis,  who  fucceeded  his  father,  Leo- 
*pold  II.  in  1791. 

Chap.  IX.  France,  p.  185*  Julius  Cefar  reduced  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  humiliating  denomination  of  a  Roman  province,  and 
conferred  on  the  inhabitants,  anciently  called  Celtae,  the  name 
Gauls,  common  to  them  with  the  old  natives  of  Belgium 
W  and 
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and  A u tori.  In  proccfs  of  time,  however,  the  title  both  of 
Gauls  and  Romans  yielded  to  that  of  Franks,  uho  extended 
their  dominion  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  For 
them  the  conquered  Gauls  manured  the  lands.  From  Charles 
Martel  to  Hugh  Capet,  that  is,  from  739  to  987,  the  Carlovi- 
nian  kings  reigned  j  and  thence  to  Louis  XVL  of  tragical  me¬ 
mory,  the  fovere:gnty  refided  in  that  family.  Ot  the  fubfequent 
chapters  we  fuperfede  the  analyfis. — A  few  fpecimtns  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  manner,  iii  a  feries  of  continuous  paragraphs,  will,  we 
apprehend,  be  more  acceptable  to  our  readers.  -  ' 

The  following  refieftions  on  the  revolution  in  Britain,  ib88, 
are  temperate  and  mafterly: 

^  The  firft  prince  in  the  Stuart  line,  while  he  maintained  the  di¬ 
vine  indefcafible  right  of  kings,  by  ading  beneath  the  diginiy  of  a. 
man,  fubverted  the  dodrine  he  fo  zcalcufly  inculcated.  The  play¬ 
thing  of  profligate  and  profufe  minions  uas  held  up  lu  a  reillefs  and 
daring  people,  no.t  lung  emancipated  from  papal  tin aicionv-  a  lae 
vicegerent  of  heaven,  though  without  dignity  to  awe;  ^  r  biavtry  to 
animate,  or  virtues  to  endear;  a  prince,  whu,  afltCin  g  to  be  a  wt, 
funk  into  a  punller;  whefe  learning  was  pedantry,  and  life  a 
blank.  '  .  . 

‘  Hi-  unfortunate  fon,  with  much  more  perFnal  merit,  was  equally 
a  dr  nger  to  the  art  ot  governmtnt.  Kis  own  inefdiio  p  a-  d  du¬ 
plicity,  cceper  aiug  with  the  ineligious  and  politicai  ei  tnufiaim  of 
the  times,  fubjedt-d  him  to  an  unprecedented  fate,  w'h^ch  was  fc'liuWtd 
by  the  moll  d.,ring  violences  on  the  conlVitutiou. 

‘  After  a  fl»ort  lufpeufion,  regal  powers  regained  the  aieendeneyf 
but  the  prince  who  governed  had  neither  the  wifdom  nor  the  virtues 
W'hich  adorn  a  throne.  A  love  of  pleafure,  and  averfion  to  bufinefs, 
led  him  to  treat  the  moft  important  concerns  of  the  nation  with  levity 
and  indifference ;  noiwithllanding  which,  fuch  was  the  temper  (  f  the 
times,  tiiat  forn»  of  the  moll  beneficial  laws  were  pafTed  in  tins  reign, 
to  fecure  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjedl,  when  the  prince  hiniielf, 
deluded  by  the  artifices  of  the  French  monarch,  imagined  that,  thus 
aide'!,  he  (hould  render  himlelf  independent  on  both  parliament  and 
people.  To  fell  his  country  for  foreign  gold  is  treafon  in  a  fubjeCl. 
How  much  rnore  atrocious  is  the  crime  in  a  prince!  If  the  general 
fenfe  of  wro  g,  which  a  degraded  and  abufed  people  feel,  were 
equally  flimulative  with  the  irenzy  of  demagogues  and  zealots,  the 
fccond  Charles  would  liot  have  efcaped  the  vengeance  due  to  his 
mifrulef. 

*  The  blind  bigotry  of  his  brother  at  length  roufed  the  moft  fupine. 
The  whpic  nation,  as  one' man,  was  kindl^snto  refentment.  Never 
was  oppoiiiion  to  a  reigning  prince  more  general,  or  lefs  excited  by 
a  feditious  fpiiit ;  it  was  cool,'  rational,  and  reludlant ;  it  was  the  in¬ 
nate  principle  of  felf-lovp,.  which  compelled  even  the  adherents  to* 
the  doftrinc  of  palEvc  obedience  to  rejeft  their  political  creed.’ 
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Did  our'circumfcribed  limits  for  extracts,  from  a  fingle  vo¬ 
lume^  permit  an  enlargement,  the  remote  caufes  of  the  lecent 
revolution  in  France  might  be  given  in  the  author's  own  words, 
which  trace  the  efFeft  from  the  political  works  of  Montefquieu, 
Voltaire,  Rouffeau,  and  Raynal,  might  be  tranferibed  alfo  the 
more  immediate  fources  of  difaftcr,  the  unpopular  meafures  of 
the  late  queen  and  her  favourites.  But  the  compiler  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  not  venturing  to  expatiate  (fpatiis  exclufus  tniquts)^  muft 
refer  to  the  work,  p.  196—201.  The  author’s  concluding  pa- 
ragraph,  however,  on  this  fubjeft  is  not  to  be  omitted: 

*  The  events  which  have  happened  in  France  during  the  part  five 
years  have  aftonilhed  mankind  ,  baffled  the  fpeculations  of  the  wifell ; 
fruftrated  the  glowing  expeftations  of  rational  patriotifm ;  (hocked 
the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  fpread  confufion  over  that  delightful  coun¬ 
try  ;  introduced  uproar  and  lavage  ferocity  of  manners  into  the  le- 
giflative  aflembly  of  the  people,  where  calm  reafoning,  fage  and  de¬ 
liberate  counfels,  and  praftical  principles  in  politics,  have  all  been 
overthrown  by  the  furious  and  unbounded  turbulence  of  the  capricious 
and  cnthufiaftic  multitude  :—l,ed  on  to  thefe  excefles  by  1  junto  of 
men  adling  under  the  influence  of  paflions  which  rage  to  madnefs, 
and  who  never  ceafi  exclaiming,  ‘  Be  fure  to  (bed  blood  enough.' 
Not  a  few  of  thefe,  under  the  ma(k  of  furious  zeal,  conceal  the  molt 
ambitious  and  rapacious  defigns.  At  thefe  feenes  the  hiftorian's 
powers  are  benumbed  ;  for  who  can  paint  or  deferibe  a  chaos  ?  Hu¬ 
manity  turns  pale,-  knd  the  detefter  of  tyranny  pines  in  the  deepeil 
anguiih  of  fpirit.  In  fine,  the  recent  tranfa6lion*s  of  this  kingdom 
prove,  that  philofophical  is  no  lefs  operative  than  religious  enthufiarm, 
and  produflive  of  much  the  fame  effefls.'  Page  201. 

sOne  curious  remark,  to  which  neither  the  foregoing  analyfis 
nor  extradfs  extend,  is  not  to  be  pafled  over  in  filence.  It  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Turks,  Chap.  XX.  p.  364:  ‘  We 
‘  cannot  quit  the  fubjedl  without  obferving,  that  the  Romanifts, 
‘  in  explaining  the  book  of  Revelation,  iniift  that  the  religion  of 

*  Mahomet  is  pointed  out  by  the  predidled  antichrift :  and  they 
‘  have, with  much  apparent  reafon, explained  that  myftical  number 

*  666,  which  has  been  fo  varioufiy  unravelled,  and  is  exprefsiy 
‘  faid  to  be  the  number  of  a  man,  or  the  number  of  his  name, 

*  to  apply  to  the  name  of  Mahomet,  which,  when  exprefled 

*  in  the  Greek,  the  language  of  the  Apocalypfe  is,  Maometis, 
or  Moametis,  as  written  by  Euthemius,  and  the  Greek  hif- 

f’torians  Zonares  and  Cedrenus.*  Mr.  P;^yne  remarks,  that 
the  coincidence  is  exadl,  and  refers  to  the  authority  of  Bi(bop 
Walmflcy’s  (otherwife  Paftorini's)  Hijiory  of  the  Chrijiian 
Churchy  p,  266. 

This  very  Angular  interpretation  of  a  prophetical  number  re¬ 
quires  and  merits  a  leparatc  review.  As  one  computation  pnly 
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can  be  tx^St  and  adequate,  it  were  alike  tadious  and  ufelefs  to 
rehearfe  ail  the  difeordant  conjevSlures  to  which  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  expofitprs  have  had  recourfe  for  folving  this  arithmetical 
problem.  Of  all  the  proteftant  critics  who  have  undertaken  to 
unfold  the  recondite  fenfe  of  the  Apocalypfe,  the  great  Daubuz 
difeovers  the  largeft  (bare  of  acutenefs,  judgment,  and  coherence 
-  in  his  decifions.  The  eiTential  fymbols  he  derives  from  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  polity  of  the  ancient  Jewifh  church  :  and  this  emble-^ 
niatical  number  is  an  appofite  example.  Solomon  had  impofed 
on  the  remains  of  the  ancient  idolatrous  nations  who  continued 
nonconformifts  to  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  a  yearly  tribute 
to  the  value  of  66b  talents  of  gold,  i  Kings  x.  14,  and  2  Chron. 
ix.  13.  This  prodigy  of  genius,  and  Ikill  in  myftipal  know¬ 
ledge,  aflumes  the  fundamental  pofition  (which  he  feldom  fails 
to  eftabliih),  ‘  That  the  Mofaical  economy  was  a  general  type 
‘  of  the  Chriftian/  This  rule  he  exemplifies,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  by  a  remark,  that  in  Solomon^s  time,  and  by  his  example 
too,  idolatry  began  to  corrupt  the  church  in  Ifrael ;  for  then  it 
was  that  fiavery  was  entailed  on  idolaters.  In  like  manner  it 
was  that  the  corrupted  Chriftians  were  firft  brought  into  flavery 
by  the  Apolyptical  beaft,  or  falfe  prophet.  Mr.  Daubuz'  with 
great  fagacity  conjeftures,  that  666,  the  quantity  of  the  tribute 
levied  from  the  idolaters  in  Solomon’s  reign,  was  a  proper  type 
of  the  tributaries  to  the  bead  in  the  corrupted  Chriftian  church, 
ffe  next  inquires  in  what  language  that  name  might  moft  pro¬ 
bably  be  exprefied ;  and  then  what  particular  name  in  fuch  lan¬ 
guage  contains  the  fymbolical  number.  The  Latin  he  rejedls, 
becaufe  its  alphabet  admits  very  few  numerical  fignatifres.  He 
prefers  the  Hebrew  to  the  Greek,  becaufe  in  the  former  the 
names  of  all  remarkable  things,  in  this  book,  are  charafterifed, 
as  Abaddon,  Armageddon*.  To  difeover  the  Hebrew  name 
of  the  beaft,  he  inquires  firft  into  the  thing,  and  next  into  the 
word  by  which  it  is  diferiminated.  This  beaft  calls  itfelf 
Roman,  It  fucceeded  the  Roman  dragon  in  his  (pagan)  throne, 
power,  and  metropolis  j  and  the  fame  beaft  fpeaks  (under  the 
'  equipollent  charadler  of  the,  falfe  prophet)  like  that  Roman 
dragon.  That  government  fets  up  all  the  Roman  pretenfions, 
and  this  falfe  prophet  compels  all  his  fubjetSls  to  call  themfelves 
Romans ;  as  they  are  in  reality  under  the  direction  of  Rome, 
both  in  the  weft  and  eaft,  and  alfo  as  the  power  which  the  falfe 
prophet  aflumes  is  derived  from  the  old  Rome,  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  new.  Conftantinople  in  the  eaft  was  one  of  the 


•  Apollyon  is  excepted.  But  this  is  no  name  of  the  beaft.  It 
IS  one  tide  cf  the  ftar  fallen  from  heHven  10  the  earth  j  a  charafler, 
all  whofe  attributes  are  equally  diiliati. 

two 
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two  horns  which  adorned  the  head  of  the  myftical  beaft  of  the 


u  • 

Mohamed  fet  up  no  daim  to  jurifdiiSiion  in  Conftantinople.* 
it  was  firft  reduced  by  his  Turkifti  armies  about  the  middle  of 
ttit  1 6th  century  from  the  Chriftian  era;  and  none  of  the  other 
Iharaders  were,  at  any  time,  confonant  with  the  prophetical 
barks  by  which  he  is  deferibed  ;  fo  that  if  the  number  of  his 
uime  (hould  be  666,  it  is  a  name  without  a  political  character,  . 
fidioa,  amon-entity,  as  here  applied. 

Rome,  the  feat  of  the  two-horned  beaft,  is,  according  to  the 
lebrew  formation,  [Romiith  j ;  and  the  arithmetical 

alue  of  the  letters  is  666.  The  name  and  number  of  both 
^alfe  prophets  are  exhibited  at  one  view,  as  below, 

M  o  A  M  E  T  I  E 
40+70-f- 1 -b40-t-54"3®^4**o  +  2coi=:666 


n  ^  >  D  1  n 

400-I- 10  +  lo-f  40+6-}-  200-1:666 


^  It  is  not  here  meant  either  to  approve  or  cenfure  Mr.  Payne^s 
ipemark  on  that  verifimilitude,  with  which  the  Romifli  computa¬ 
tion  fixes,  on  the  prophet  ot  Mecca,  the  arithmetical  ftigma  fpe- 
fified  in  the  Apocalypfe;  neither  to  declare  pofirively  our  pre- 
rence^of  the  fblution,  fo  iiigenioufly  propofed  by  Mr.  Daubuz;. 
hould  each  be  difmilTed  as  an  effort  of  fhrewd  cohjedlure,  or 


as  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  the  other  criteria  of  the  myftical 
^aft,  if  brought  to  the  decifive  tefts  of  chronology  and  hiftory, 
are  much  more  applicable  to  papal  Rome,  than  to  either  pagan 
ilome,  or  Mohamed.  '  ' 

I  The  events  of  the  paft  century,  and  the  minuter  refearches 
pf  the  learned,  have  thrown  much  more  Hght  on  this  myltc- 
f^ous  book,  than  was  known  in  former  ages ;  and  the  growing 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  directed  by  the  lights  to  be  derived  from 
tile  cond'jft  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  may,  it  is  rationally 
prefumed,  render  this  fealed  book  the  leaft  myfterious  in  the 
4acred  canon,  before  the  clofe  of  the  enfuing  ceniury.| 

To  conclude  our  ftridlures  on  the  plan,  conduft,  and  cxecu- 
ifion  of  this  hiftorical  epitome: — though  the  revolutions  and 
,|«vcnts  of  the  feveral  chapters,  related  in  a  continuous  feries,  are 
of  a  modern  date,  yet  the  now  fubfifting  political 
iftablifliments  in  Europe  are  very  briefly  traced  from  a  remote 
torigin,  without  a  parade  of  references  to  the  works  of  credu¬ 
lous  antiquaries.  The  author  has  colledled  his  fiiatcrials  from 
authentic  records,  and  the  reports  of  travellers  whofc  writings 
are  the  rcfult  of  accurate  obfervation.  He  quotes  his  authori¬ 
ties,  and,  by  his  own  judicious  remarks,  direfts  his  readers  to 
improve  detached  fa£ls  into  methodical  knowledge.  In  ir.oft 
Other  hiftorical  abridgments  wc  find  little  more  than  a  diflccated 
7  affcmblai^e 
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'aflemblage  of  events,  names,,  and  dates,  which  indicate  the 
dulnefs,  poverty,  and  mifapplied  induftry,  of  the  epitomifts. 
Here  we  have  an  orderly  feries  of  things,  neatly  combined,  and 
fet  forth  in  lively  colours  and  well-proportioned  forms. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Payne’s  entire  performance  every  where 
exemplifies  the  propriety  of  its  title,  ‘  A  concife  View  of  the 
moft  important  Revolutions  and  Events  of  the  principal  Em¬ 
pires,  &c.  now  fublifting  in  the  World,*  &c. 

In  the  laft  page  it  is  announced,  that  a  fecond  volume  is  ex- 
peded  from  the  prefs  in  April  next,  containing, 

I.  The  moft  interefting  Afiatic  Hiftories ; — Japan,  China, 
the  Mogul  Empire,  Perfia^  the  Difeovery  of  the  Spice  Iflands, 
&c. 

II.  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Abyflinia,  Barbary  States,  &c.  in 
Africa. 

III.  The  Difeovery  of  the  Weft  Indies  by  Columbus. 

IV.  The  Conqueft  of  America  by  the  Spaniard?. 

V.  The  Settlement  of  North  America  by  the  Englifli, 
French,  &c. 

^  VI.  The  Conftitution  and  Form  of  Government  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  &c.  &C, 

From  the.fpecimen  now  prefented  to  the  public,  we  prefage 
that  the  volume  yet  in  refer vc  will  merit  and  obtain  a  cheerful 
reception. 


Art.  III.  T^he  HiJlory  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  the  XVlth^  King 
^  of  France.  By  Thomas  George  Street.  In  Three  Folumes. 
Pol.  L  pp.  3qo.  8vo.  boards.  London:  printed  for 
J.  Bell,  No.  148,  Oxford- Street,  oppofite  New  Bond- Street.  , 
1794. 

A  Brief  dedication  to  the  Rev.  S.  Parr,  LL.  D.  offers  a  juft 
tribute  of  refpeft  and  homage  to  his  abilities  and  virtues, 

*  as  a  man,  whofe  reafoning  powers  are  acute  and  vigorous, 

^  whofe  learning  is  various  and  profound,  and  whofe  friendfhip 

*  is  ardent  and  adlive.* 

‘PREFACE. 

•  With  fentiments  of  unfeigned  refpeft  and  honeft  folicitude.  I 
now  offer  to  the  curiofity,  and  fubmit  to  the  candour,  of  a  difeerning 
public,  the  firft  volume  of  this  work., 

*  The  fecond  and  third  will  be  publifhed  as  foon  as  I  (hall  have 
been  enabled  to  afeertain  the  authenticity  of  thofe  materials  which  I 
already  peffefs,  and  to  collefi  additional  materials,  which  may  afiift 
me  in  writing  the  hifiory  of  a  period  the  moil  eventful  and  important 

that 
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iliat  ha^ hitherto  occurred  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  My  rcfearchcs 
depend,  for  their  fuccefs,  upon  caution  as  well  as  induftiy ;  my  wilh 
is  to  employ  fuch  information  as  may  lead  to  truth,  where  truth  is  to 
be  found  ; — to  point  out  the  connexion  between  complicated  caufe^ 
and  prominent  effe^ls,  and  to  fefeue  from  the  mifrcprefentatlons  of 
party  the  exertions  of  a  grea/  and  enlightened  people,  llruggling  amid* 
great  and  unexampled  difficulties  for  the  attainment  of  a  great  ^nd 
'honourable  end.  It  is  unnecefTary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  obflacles 
1  have  to  encounter  in  obtaining  that  information  during  the  contv 
nuance  of  a  war  which  argument  has  not  yet  fliewn  to  be  jull,  and 
which  experience  may  prove  to  be  unwife. 

‘  In  relating  the  events  that  more  immediately  belong  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  I  (hall  fometimes  be  compelled  to  difeufs  the  affairs 
of  our  own  ;  and  in  executing  this  part  of  a  talk,  wliich  the  fpirit  of 
the  times  has  made  unufually  arduous  to  the  diligent,  and  perhaps 
dangerous  to.  the  impartial,  f.  (hall  endeavour  at  leail  to  unite  pre- 
cifion  with  clearnefs,  and  freedom  with  decorum.  I  cannot,  indeed; 
fabmit  to  the  imperious  decifions  of  Bilhop  Horllcy,  upon  the  divine 
right  of  kings;  nor  (hall  I  prefume,  in  imitation  of  iVIr.  Biirke,  to 
libel  the  people.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  found  prin^ 
ciples  of  our  conrtitution  ;  and  far  too  be  it  from  every  fincere  lover  bf 
that  conditution  to  afpire  to  the  popularity,  or  (hrink  from  the  re¬ 
proaches,  of  thofe  ambitious  and  (elfifli  hirelings,  who  infidioufly 
darken  the  fubjefts  which  they  undertake  to  explain,  and  eventually 
to  difgrace  the  caufe  which  they  profefs  to  defend.* 

^  Subjoined  to  the  preface  are  the  titles  (about  forty  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  many  of  them  containing  feveral  volumes)  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  works  confiilted  in  this  part  of  the  compilaiion ;  then  a 
minute  analyfis  of  th^ontents,  with  references  to  the  pages  of 
the  volome,  according  with  the  order  of  the  ten  fedtions;  into 
which  the  work  is  dividedi  This  analyfis  fuperfedes  the  ufe  cf 
an  index.  The  contents  are  here  exhibited  in  a  more  concife 
form : 

Sedlion  I.  View  of  Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
i8th  Century  to  the  Death  of  Louis  the  XV th,  N.  B.  France 
is  referved  for  the' Subject  of  a  diftinct  Section.  P.  i. 

Seft.  II.  Birth^  Charafter,  and  Marriage,  of  Louis  XVI,  See. 
p.  32. — View  of  the  French  Conttitutioa  from  the  Reign  of 
Clovis.  P.  40. 

Se£t*  III.  Hlftory  0/  the  Finances  from  Henry  IV.  to  the 
Demife*  of  Louis  XV.  P;  67. 

Sect.  IV*  Acce(Hon  of  Louis  XVI. — His  Tardinefs  in  re- 
ftoring  the  ancient  Parliaments,  &c.  P.  qo. 

Se6t.  V.  1777 — Origin. of  Che  Dlfpute  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  &c;  P.  109. 

Seft.  VI.  1778—9.  War  between  RufSa  and  thePortei^ 
Its  Termination,  &c.  P.  145.  , 
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Se£l.  VII.  Difaftrous  Situation  of  the  Americans.— Siege 
of  Charleftown,  &c.  P.  180. 

Seil.  VIII.  1781.  Cautious  Condu£l  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  who  declare  War'againft  Great  Britain,  &c.  P.  203. 

Sedf.  IX.  1782.  Iiuernal  Situation  of  Great  Britain.— 
Ireland.  — General  Peace.  P.  278. 

Sed.  X.  View  of  the  internal  Situation  of  France — Confti- 
tution,  £:c.  P.  285. 

Appendix,  containing  Notes  alphabetically  marked,  with  Nu¬ 
merical  References  to  Pages,  and  Extracts  from  original  Papers. 
P.  341,  to  the  End  of  tl^e  Volume. 

A  few  fhort  fpecimens  will  fuffice  to  exemplify  the  author’s 
manner: 

*  The  political  fyrtem  cf  Europe,  defeftive  in  its  conftruflion,  has 
always  been  irregular,  and  fometirnes  feeble,  in  its  operations.  Its 
parts  afTcmblcd  without  order,  and  diftributed  without  proportion ; 
their  comparative  ftrength  and  mutual  relation  ill  underftood,  and  in¬ 
accurately  afeertained ;  feem  to  render  the  whole  a  difeordant  mafs, 
cumbrous  without  energy,  and  extenfive  without  importance.  Hence 
the  unforefeen  and  irrefiftible  infi'uence  of  contingencies  upon  the 
fyftem  itfelf,  and  hence  the  continual  derangement  and  outrageous 
violation  of  its  parts.  Hence  ‘  the  relative  ftate  of  Europe,*  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  Roufleau,  *  is  feafee  preferable  to  a  ftate 
‘  of  war,  and  every  treaty  may  be  deemed  rather'  a  temporary  fuf-* 
‘  penfion  of  hofiilities  than  a  permanent  eftablifiiment  of.  peace.* — It 
belonged,  however,  to  the  i8th  century,  by  the  fudden  and  uncx-. 
pefted  intrufion  of  RufGa  into  the  fyftem,  to  afford  the  moft  direft 
evidence  of  this  imbecility  of  conftrudlion,  and  this  inefficacy  or  un¬ 
certainty  of  operation.*— Se£t.  1.  p.'  i. 

‘  BWtht  Education^  CbafaBer^  and  Marriage ^  of  Louis  XVI. 

*  The  third  fon  of  the  late  Dauphin  and  of  Maria  Jofepha  of 
Sa.xony,  was  born  on  the  23d  cf  Auguft,  17J4.  As  foon  as  he  had 
attained  his  7th  year,  the  Duke  de  la  Vauguyiort  was  appointed  his 
governor,  and  the  Billiop  of  Limoges  his  preceptor.  The  former 
was  diftinguiihed  by  the  politenefs  of  his  manners,  arid  the  bigotry 
of  his  religious  principles ;  the  latter  united  with  enlarged  piety  ex- 
tenfive  erudition. 

*  But  the  ftudies  of  Louis,  then  Duke  of  Berry,  were  fuperintended 
and  diredled  by  the  Dauphin,  a  man  ill  qualified  for  an  office  of  fuch 
importance.  His  education  had  been  entrufted  to  the  Eifhop  of  Mire¬ 
poix,  a  prelate  of  the  moft  auftere  and  repulfive  manners.  Abafhed 
by  this  aufterity,  and  fettered  by  the  fear  which  it  infpired,  the  in- 
tellcftual  abilities  of  the  prince  were  neither  numerous  nor  valuable. 
The  gloom  that  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  tutor  communicated  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  pupil;  and  though  the  prince  was  virtuous  and  religious^ 
yet  his  virtue  was  foiled  by  a  want  of  Er^nnefs^  and  his  religion  was 
Ailiied  by  fu perdition. 

7  '  '  4  Louis 
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*  Louis  had  fcarcely  attained  his  nth  year,  when  his  father  died  ; 

but  his  mind  had  received,  at  that  early  period,  a  deep  imprellion 
from  fuperftition,  which  a  more  mature  age  was  not  able  to  efface. 
Serious  and  rei'erved  from  the  influence  of  this  principle,  he  mixed 
rarely  in  the  amufements  natural  to  youth ;  and  hence  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  his  progrefs  in  his  ftudies  was  rapid.  But  9f 
the  intellectual  progrefs  of  princes,  it  is  always  difficult  to  procure 
accurate  information  ;  rumour,  indeed,  never  fads  *  to  fpeak  goldenly 
‘  of  their  profit;’  and  therefore  the  hiflorian  will  always  credit  with 
caution.  He  will  recolleCl>  that  princes  around  them  a  circle 

of  coa’'tiers,  from  whom  the  abhorrence  of  partiality,  or  the  averfion 
from  prejudice  can  hardly  be  expeCled.  He  will  not  forget  that  thefe 
men,  like  the  fateilites  of  a  planet,  receive  light  and  animation  only 
from  the  objeCt  around  which  they  move. 

*  I'he  progrefs  of  Louis  in  his  ftudics  was  very  flow ;  and  all  the 
endeavours  of  his  lather  and  preceptor  to  fubdue  this  taMinefs  were 
ineffectual.  'Lhough  they  puniflied  him  with  the  frequent  privation 
of  thofe  amufements  which  were  permitted  to  his  brothers,  they  were 
never  able  to  infpire  him  with  any  defire  of  improvement,  or  with 
any  fpirit  of  emulation.  His  demeanour  was  fo  unpolifhed,  that  it  ap- 
proached  to  vulgarity  ;  and  his  difpofition  fo  ferious.  that  it  partook 
of  fullennefs.  -  He  had  no  fixed  opinions,  and  no  fettled  fyftcm  of 
conduct ;  and  with  fuch  facility  did  he  adopt  the  fentiments,  and  acl 
according  to  the  advice,  of  others,  that  when  it  was  determined  to 
unite  him^  to  the  Archduchefs  of  Auftria,  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  determination  till  the  propofals  of  marriage  had  been  difpatched 
to  Vienna.  The  family  pf  Auftria,  influenced  by  political  motives, 
had  long  and  fecretly  negociated  this  alliance.  From  the  reign  of 
Francis  1.  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV^  France  and 
Auftria  had  been  invariably  hpftjle  to  each  other.  The  policy  of  ihii 
enmity,  on  the  part  of  France,  was  obvioufly  wife;  for  thereby  at¬ 
taching  Turkey  to  her  iriterells,  it  produced  great  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages  to  France,  and  arrefted  the  aggrandifement  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftna.  Aware  of  thefe  advantages,  the  latter  had  never  relaxed  in 
her  endeavours  to  diffolve  this  alliance.  But  thefe  were  for  a  Ions: 
period  unfucceLful.  The  co  operation,  however,  of  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruflia,  the  imbecility  of  Louis  X\^.  and  the  corruption  of  his  mi- 
nifter,  feemed  at  length,  by  producing  the  treaty  of  Veriailles,  to 
have  confummated  the  wilhes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria; 

*  The  Dauphinefs,  at  the  period  of  her  marriage,  had  fcarcely  at¬ 
tained  her  1  5th  year.  Her  form  was  graceful  and  majeftic  ;  her  fea- 
tures  regular  and  expreflive;  her  eyebrows,  by  being  too  elevated, 
gave  to  her  counieoance  an  air  of.  haughtinefs,  which  was  concealed 
only  when  (he  condefeended  to  fmile. 

*  Her  behaviour,  as  occafion  required,  was  either,  arrogant  or 
affable:  but  her  arrogance  was  natural,  her  affability  aflumed.  She 
defpifed  the  mild  difpofition  and  moderate  abilities  of  the  Dauphin, 
whom  (he  attempted  to  pleafe  only  for  the  purpofe  of  falhioning  him. 
to  her  wifhes.  She  was  intriguing  and  infincere,  voluptuous,  pro¬ 
digal,  and  inconiiant.  With  thefe  attainments  it  w'as  not  difficult  to 
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acquire  the  admiration  of  the  people.  Popularity,  inefeed,  to  the 

j  owerful  has  always  been  an  eafy  acquifition;  aud  the  facility  with 
which  it  has  been  attained,  has  perhaps  produced  the  frequency  with 
which  it  has  been  abufed.  But  the  influence  of  the  Dauphinefs  was 
not  efficacious  alone  upon  the  people.  The  imperious  demeanour  of 
the  King’s  favourite,  M.  Dubarri,  had  difguiicd  feverai  of  the  moft 
illuitaous  families,  who  had  retired  fcom  a  court  in  w'hich  they  could 
only  have  remained  by  bending  the  knee  to  whoredom,  and  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  incenfe  of  flattery  upon  the  altar  of  prollitution.  Thefe  fa¬ 
milies,  therefore,  naturally  attached  ihemfelves  to  the  Dauphinefs, 
from  whom  they  expefted  that  patronage  to  which  the  facrifices  they 
had  made  iiad  entitled  them.  I  he  other  branches  of  the  royal  family 
had  been  induced  to  vifit  the  favourite,  but  the  Dauphinefs  inva¬ 
riably  refufed.  When  the  King,  once  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
her,  (he  told  him,  that  *  obedience  to  his  commands  would  have  been 
‘  a  duty  if  fhe  had  been  born  his  fubjed;  but  as  fhe  was  the  daughter- 
•  and  filler  of  an  emperor,  fhe  hoped  his  majeily  would  excufe  her.* 
But  the  principal  ol  jedl  over  which  the  Dauphinefs  endeavoured  to 
acquire  an  influence  was  the  Dauphin ;  and  perhaps  on  no  cne  could 
her  attempts  have  been  exerted  with  more  fuccefs.  Averfe  from  the 
ceremonies  attached  to  his  exalted  rank,  he  willingly  fubmitted  to 
her  authority,  which  releafed  him  from  duties  that  difgufted,  and  al¬ 
lowed  him  the  pofleflion  of  that  retirement,  to  which  he  had  always 
manifefted  an  attachmerit.  To  this  attachment  the  Dauphinefs,  it 
was  fufpefted,  afforded  additional  ftrengtli  by  her  encouragement 
and  approbation.  But  the  period  arrived  in  which  the  Dauphin,  no 
longer  permitted  to  indulge  this  inglorious  inclination,  was  to  be 
endowed  with  a  prr- Eminence  of  public  charadler,  and  to  be  invefted 
with  an  office  of  moft  formidable  importance/  P.  32 — 38.. 

For  the  firft  afts  of  the  new  reign  we  refer  to  the  volume. 


’The  dedication  is  fententious,  but  not  in  the  idiom  of  Laconia. 
In  our  author*s  didlion  obvious  lignatures  occur  of  Dr.  Johnfim’s 
(lately  fefquipedalian  phrafeology.  If  an  imitator,  he  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  mimic  or  a  rival.  Others  have  tried  to  copy  after  the  fame 
exemplar,  and  betrayed  more  decifive  fymptems  of  affcdlation. 
Every  hero  is  not  a  Hercules.  IVJr.  Street’s  diilion  is  perfpi- 
ciious,  full,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions^  proper.  In  one 
of  the  paragraphs  above  quoted,  ‘  princes,’  it  is  faid.  ‘  deferibe 
‘  around  them  a  circle  of  courtiers.’  Courtiers  doubtlefs,  like 
fateliites,  deferibe  circles  around  their  primary  planets,  the  fovc* 
Twigns  for  ihe  time.  .  . 

'This  volume  is  but  the  proIo2:ue  to  a  deep  tfasiedy.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  appofite  introdudion  to  the  hiftory  of  that 
reign,  which  is  the  author’s  principal  fubjed  j — a  reign  ihau- 
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fpicious  in  its  commencement,  fplendid,  but  without  energy  in 
its  progrefs,  and  in  its  end  premature,  fuddeii,  fatal. 

The  young,’ inexperienced  fovercign,  unwilling  to  gratif/  the 
fanguine  wiihcs  and  importunate  (upplications  of  his  fubjedls  for 
the  re-eftabliihment  of  the  ancient  parliaments,  incurred  their 
difpleafure,  and  by  granting  that  favour  in  part,  and  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  irritating  reftrictions,  roofed  their  indignation.  I'he  ca¬ 
lamitous  ftate  of  that  monarchy,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns, 
convinced  the  nation  at  large,  that  fpeedy  and  effectual  reme¬ 
dies  had  then  become  neceflary  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  a  nu¬ 
merous,  much-oppr^fiedj  and  patient  people. 

VV’hcther  Mr.  Street  has  the  authority  of  genuine  intelligence, 
written  or  verbal,  for  the  fteps  by  which  the  Queen  gained  the 
afeendant  over  iheKing  and  his  cabinet,  or  not,  the  circumftances 
fpecified  are  well  imagined.  As  in  poetry,  fo  in  politics,  the  rufe 
is  applicable, 

^  FIda  voluptatis  caula  fint  proxlma  veris. 

*  •  \ 

Would  you  divert  ?  the  probable  maintain ; 

I  NOr  force  us  to  believe  a  monftrous  feene. — IIor.  Art.  Poet# 

/  "  . 

The  parliaments  having  long,  and  to  no  purpofe,  maintained 
the  rights  of  theTubjedts,  in  oppofition  to  the  will  of  an  abfolure 
monarch,  and  defponding  of  final  fuccefs,  at  laft  fought  repofe 
in  inadfivity  and  filencev  Though  the  efForts  for  the  recovery 
of  opprefl'ed  freedom  had  become  languid,  public  opinion  dif- 
tinguifhed  between  arbitrary  and  legal  government.  This  dlf- 
tinction  leads  the  author  to  inquire  into  the  caufes  which*  firft 
retarded,  and  afterward  produced,  the  improvement  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind. 

Among  thofe  of  theTormer  clafs  the  cri^fades  are  mentioned. 
Mr.  Street  here  cenfures  the  pofition  of  D.r-  Robertfon,  that 
^  to  thefe  wild  expeditions  we  owe  the  fifft  gleams  of  light  which 
j*  tended  to  difpel  barbarity  and  ignorance.*  From  diverfe  caufes 
the  policy  of  courts,  and  the  craft  of  the  clergy,  whofe  prime 
jobjeci  it  was  to  keep  the  people  in  a  ftate  of  abjedt  fubmillion, 
Iby  extending  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  authority  beyond  their  pro¬ 
per  limits,  refinement  in  fentiment  and  civilifation  had,  at  the 
jera  of  the  crufades,  loft  much  of  what  each  acquired  at  the  firft 
publication  of  the  gofpel. 

In  the  nth  century  the  minds  of  men,  untutored,  unprincir 
pled,  and  under  a  ftate  of  vaflalage  to  feudal  lawsj  ^and  the  ftill 
lefs  reafonable  domination  of  a  tyrannical  hierarchy,  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  embarking  in  any  prf  jedt  of  dcfpotifm  ;  and  the  more 
romaiVtic  it  appearcv,  the  more  engeily  it  adopted.  The 
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crufades  were  not  the  caufes  of  fettering  intellectual  power,  but 
the  indireft  and  eventual  means  of  reprefling  that  fpirit,  whence 
ijiefe  fenfelefs,  unjuft,  and  unchriftian  expeditions  arofe. 

Of  thofe  caufes  which  contributed  to  die  improvement  of  the 
human  mind,  our  author  mentions  the  reformation  from  po- 
pery; — the  revival  and  progrefs  of  literature; — the  revolution 
in  1688,  which  drove  James  IL  to  feek  an  afylum  in  Francs; — 
the  writings  of  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton,  in  Britain  ; — of 
Montefquieu,  Voltaire,  Kouft'eau,  and  Raynal,  on  the  cbntin 
nent ; — the  fuppreflion  of  the  Jefuits  ; — the  emancipation  ,  of 
America,  partly  by  the  councils  and  treafure  of  Fiance,  which 
would  have  more  juftly  and  generoufly  been  applied  to  the  en¬ 
largement  of  her  own  deprefled  lubjeCls. 

This  volume  we  recommend  as  a  judicious  introduClion  to . 
the  hiftory  of  the  late  infatuated  and  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 

The  author  announces  his  defign  to  continue  his  work  in 
two  future  volumes,  with  a  view  ^  to  refeue  from  the  mifrepre- 

*  fentations  of  party  the  exertions  of  a  great  and  enlightened 

♦  people,  ftruggling  amidft  great  and  unexampled  difficulties  for 
^  the  attainment  of  a  great  and  honourable  end.*  Jf  he  mean 
to  vindicate  point  blank  all  the  meafures  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionifts,  he  is  a  partifan,  not  a  hiftorian.  ,  It  is  their  avowed 

furpofe  to  dethrone  all  kings,  and  fraternife  the  whole  world* 
nftead  of  reforming,  they  have  unhinged  that  conftitution  un¬ 
der  which  they  were  born ;  and,  with  a  ferocity  which  charac- 
terifes  the  wildeft  favages,  feem  determined  to  fpread  carnage 
jind  defolation  over  Europe.  Oppreffion,  rapine,  and  brutal 
cruelty,  are  not  the  ingredients  in  national  greatnefs.  ,  Voltaire 
and  other  writers  opened  their  eyes  to  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
defpotic  power,  and  expofed  the  perfecuting  fyftem  of  an  into¬ 
lerant  hierarchy.  But  what  have  they  done  to  merit  the  cha- 
radlcr  of  ap  enlightened  people  ?  By  abolilhing  Chriftianity  they 
declare  that  their  ultimate  objeft  is  to  reftore  the  gloomy  empire 
of  atheiftical  paganifm,  and  enforce  the  ftupid  and  profane  creed 
of  Epicurus.  If  this  end  be  already  attained,  it  is  neither  great 
nor  honourable;  if  net,  the  means  are  unjuftifiable.  The  con- 
du(ft  of  the  French  reformers,  from  any  thing  that  yet  appears, 
verifies  the  immemorial  and  true  proverb;  T  hat  fools  run  pre- 
cjpitately  from  orie  extreme  of  abfutdity  to  another;  from  the 
degradation  of  political  flavery,  to  the  infolence  of  ufurped  ty¬ 
ranny;  from  the  pompt)us  fjcleries  of  fupcrftitious  devotion,  to 
tfic  profane  contempt  of  every  thiiig  ferious,  facred^  and 
venerable. 
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Art.  IV.  An  authentic  Narrative  of  FaSls  relative  to  the  late 
Difmembcrment  of  Poland,  pp.  42.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Owen  and 
Parfons.  London,  1794- 

^T^HE  author  of  this  narrative  fets  out  with  obferving,  that, 
^  ‘in.  contemplating  the  events  by  which  the  fate  of  nati  ns 
‘  has  been  decided,  we  are  naturallv  led  to  attribute  them  eitiier 
‘  to  the  exertion  of  extraordinary  taleius,  or  to  want  of  capacity 
‘  and  fpirit  in  thofe  whofe  fituation  implied  the  power  of  guid- 
‘  ing  and  controlling  them. ^ — This  way.  of  reafoning  may  be  . 
applicable  and  juft  in  many  forms  of  government,  and  in  many 
inftances?  but  in  others  we  may  deviate  from  juft  renfonihg  by 
imputing  fuch  events  folely  to  kings  or  nations  themfelvcs, 
without  examining  external  caufes  and  peculiar  circumftances ; 
for  if,  in  the  moral  world,  the  beft  and  the  moft  virtuous  m^ii 
are' not  always  the  happieft,  it  may  fo  happen  in  refpect  to  na¬ 
tions  that  they  likewife  fufFer  the  greateft  misfortunes  who  have 
the  leaft  deferved  them.  Such  feems  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent 
with  refpedl  to  Poland.  ,  This  moral  and  political  trutli  is 
proved  and  illuftrated  by  a  fketch  of  the  reign  of  Staniflaus  Au- 
guftus,  the  prefent  Polifli  King.-^For  a  period  of  near  feventy 
years  the  Polifli  nation  appeared  to  have  almoft  forgot  its  poli¬ 
tical  exiftence.  So  little,  indeed,  were  the  political  interefts 
of  this  country  known,  as  far  as  they  related  to  ftrangers,  that 
when  at  length  it  became  indifpenfably  necelTary  to  write  occa- 
fionally  to  countries  beyond  the  frontiers,  foreigners  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  bufinefs,  as  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  render 
the  natives  capable  of  undertaking  it ;  and  except  to  thofe  whom 
the  fpirit  of  adventure,  had  thrown  into  the  military  fervice  of 
other  nations,  the  fcience  of  war  was  totally  unknown.  This 
confideration  gave  occafion  to  the  eftablifliment  of  a  corps  of 
cadets,  for  which  purpofe  the  king  employed  in  the  two  firft 
years  of  his  reign  the,  fum  of  \  20,000  ducats,  as  appears  by  the 
Declaration  of  the  Conftitution  in  1776,  in  which  this  dona¬ 
tion  of  the  King  to  his  country  is  regiftered.  This  inftitution 
W'as  confidered  by  Frederic,  King  of  Pruflia,  as  the  forerunner 
of  new  projedls.  But  as  this  could  not  openly  be  ftated  as  a 
fubje£f  of  complaint,  his  Pruflian  majefty  artfully  availed  himfclf 
of  another  pretence  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  He 
knew  that  the  ErOprefs  of  Ruflia  was  difpofed  to  extend  her 
proteflion  to  thofe  in  Poland  who  w'cre  not  of  the  eftafalifhed 
religion,  becaufe  by  proteiling  the  Polifli  diflidents,  (he  fur- 
nilhed  means  of  extending  her  influence.  The  King  of  Pruflia 
fikewife  held  out  to  his  own  fubje6fs  a  ftrong  temptation  to 
tranfport  themfcives  to  Poland,  by  his  exertions  to  ameliorate 
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tM  condition  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts:  though  he  was 
fully  aware,  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  the  year  1766  the  Catho-f 
lies  were  fo  abibluiely  averfc  to  every  fpecies  of  toleration,  that 
the  mere  endeavour  to  put  this  defign  into  execution  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  confequence  of  which 
would  be  an  emigratipn  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  feek 
an  afylum  in  the  territories  of  Pruflia.  Theobjeft  of  the  King 
of  Poland  was,  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  in  making  fome  conceffions  to  the  demands  of  RuxEa  i 
but  under  fuch  reftridlions  as  to  give  no  offence  to  his  own'fub- 
jects  in  a  matter  of  fo  delicate  a  nature  as  religion.  Hut  the 
fpirit  which  prevailed  in  the  diet  of  1776,  not  only  excluded 
the  modifications  fo  much  defired  by  the  king,  but  gave  birth 
to  all  the  events  which  followed  each  other  from  the  year  1767 
to  1775 ;  events  which  firft  produced  the  confederation  of  Ra-r 
doma,  introduced  the  guarantee,  independent  of -the  king’s 
participation,  and  ended 
kingdom. 

After  eight  years  of  commotion,  a  kind  of  pacification  took 
place  in  1775,  when  the  king  was  defpoiled  of  the  npminatiori 
of  fenatbrs  and  minifters,  as  well  as  of  the  ftarofties,  in  order 
to  punifh  him  for  withholding  his  confent  to  the  difmember- 
ment  of  his  country,  and  bteaufe  he  had  refufed  to  have  any 
fliare  in  aippealing  to  a  foreign  guarantee,  which  had  enflaved 
its  independence.  In  diftrib^ution  of  the  public  revenues 
and  offices  his  integrity  and  public  yirtue  are  unimpeached.  In 
works  of  public  utility,  in  adls  of  beneficence  to  the  public,  anej 
thufe  individuals  who  had  become  viftims  to  the  public  misfor¬ 
tunes,  his  generofity  was  various  and  unbounded. 

Atter  an  illuftration  of  thefe  royal  virtues  by  an  enumeration 
of  a  great  variety  of  inftances,  our  author  proceeds  to  examinve 
a  quelfion/ which,  under  the  prefent  circumfiances,  is  the  moft 
important  'of  any :  Whether  the  King  has,  in  any  of  his  a£ls, 
infringed  the  paSia  inventa?  *  In  all  his  public  condutSl  it  fully 
appears  that  he  a£led,‘  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  agreeably  to 
his  coronation  oath,  and  the  conftitution  and  interefts  of  the 
kingdom:  . . 

I  • 

*  It  has  be^n  often  afked,  why  the  whole  army  of  the  republic, 
according'to  its  efiablilhment  in  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1792,  was 
hot  aiTembied  in  lull  force  on  the  frontiers  of  Rufiia  f  Why  Prince 
Jofeph  Poniatowfki  was  not  inflantly  fent  to  the  Ukraine  ?  And  why, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  Lithuania,  there  exilled  no  military  pre¬ 
parations  ?  In  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions,  it  mull  be  remembered  that 


f  The  compact  entered  into  between  the  King  and  the  Noble  Poles 
at  his  coronation,  *  "  ’  '  ‘  ‘  .  . 
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ihe  king  exerted  himfelf  ineffedtually  in  the  diet  for  the  fpace  of  z 
year  to  regulate  and  reform  the  ftate  of  the  army,  without  which  re¬ 
gulations  it  mud  have  been  found  inadequate  to  military  operations. 
Much  time  was  confumed  in  this  work,  becaufe  as  it  ciafhed  with  z 
thoufand  little  interefts  of  individuals,  many  of  the  military  them- 
felves  (notwithllanding  their  fervent  fpecches  in  the  diet)  threw  every 
obrtacle  in  the  way  ot  a  reform,  and  thwarted  the  meafnres  6f  the 
commifllariot,  while,  as  long  as  thefe  meafures  were  impeded,  neither 
tents,  accoutrements,  powder,  bullets,  cartouches,  ncr  any  of  the 
numberlefs  articles  of  detail  could  be  provided,  under  deficiency 
of  which,  neither  Prince  Jofeph  nor  any  one  elfe  could  commence 
their  military  enterprifes.  Upon  this  prince’s  alking,  •  V\  here  are 
^  my  magazines?  Where  all  thofe  ncceffary  fupplies,  the  replacing 
‘  of  which  a  war,  even  the  moll  fortunate,  continually  requires? 

•  Where,  throughout  the  Ukraine,  am  I  to  be  in*  pofTefilon  of  a  place 

*  of  fecuriiy  ?  Jn  what  place  can  my  military  hoipital  be  ellabli(hed 

*  with  fafety  ?  Where  are  my  furgeons  and  my  medicines?  From 
/‘  whence  am  I  to  be  furnilhed  with  my  artillery  of  referve?  With 
^  horfes,  harnefs,  and  fpare  mountirigs  for  the  guns  ?  Who  has  been 

*  appointed  my  commiffary  for  provifions?  Or  has  there  been  any 

*  nomination  for  my  quarter-mader-general  ?  (And  without  two  per- 
'  fons  of  this  deicription  it  is  well  known  that  no  commander  takes 
f  the  charge  of  an  army).’  To  all  thefe  queftions  he  was  anfwercd, 

•  Although  none  of  thefe  requifitions  can  be  at  prefent  Tupplied,  the 
‘  equipment  of  every  thing  ftialPbe  immediately  forwarded,  and  na 

•  time  (hall  be  loft  in  fending  them  to  you  as  foon  as  they  are  ready. 
5  Be  your  own  commlfT^y  and  quarter-maller-gcneral ;  exert  your- 
‘  felf  as  indefatigably  as  we  have  done,  who  in  the  (pace  of  two  years 

*  have  augmented. the.  army  from  eighteen  to  fifty-five  thoufand  men, 

*  and  almoft  half  of  them  cavalry.  It  muft  be  confe(red  that  much 
f  the  greater  part  of  this  cavalry  are  ignorant  of  one  (ingle  ma- 

*  nceuvre ;  that  the  faddles,  bridles,  and  fire-arms,  of  this  corps  ar^ 

•  all  without  uniformity,  and  the  whole  fo  totally  without  arrangc- 

•  meivc,  that  to  form  th^m  in  order  of  battle  is  impoftible.  This  is 
'  no  time,  however,  for  thefe  objedlions ;  march  diredly  to  the  fron- 
f  tiers,  alTemble  what  troops  you  can,  and  defend  yourfelf  to  tl)c  beft 

•  of  your  ability-courage,  military  talents,  and  the  love  of  your 
'  country,  will  fupply  every  deficiency.’ — It  was  thus  the  king  fpoke 
to  his  nephew  in  devoting  him  to  the  fervice  of  the  nation.  And 
thus  the  prince  replied :  *  I  will  go.  for  I  love  my  country ;  but  I 
f  go  as  to  my  death  ;  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  dillrc fling,  to  the 

•  probable  facrifice  of  my  reputation.’ 

As  foon  as  the  Pruffians  had  made  their  entry  into  Poland,  iii 
January  1793,  writings  were  circulated  which  confidereJ  things 
tetrofpedlively,  with  a  view  of  warranting  ihe  dirmemberment  of 
the  kingdom  in  1773,  on  account  of  fome  fuppofed  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  king  (prior  to  that  epoch)  for  the  re-tilabliiiiment 
pf  an  hereditary  monarchy:  *  , 

•  ‘  •On 


•  'I  hefe  prerogatives  confiftcd  in  the  power  of  nominating  to  the 
ftircAies  and  to  the  places  of  fenators  and  minillcrs. 


Art.  V.  Alemoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  to  the  SeJJion  of 

Parliament  endin  r  A.  D.  1793.  By  IV.  Beljham.  pp.  1405. 

8vo.  4  vols.  jl.  4s.  boards.  Robinfons.  London,  1795* 

firft  volume  of  thefe  memoirs  relates  the  profperous 
and  aufpicious  circumftunces  in  which  his  prefent  majefty 
afeended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  5  the  prefages  that  were 
formed  of  a  h^ppy  and  glorious  reign ;  changes  at  court ;  aiid 
the  general^ilate  of  parties  at  this  period  : 

*  For  it  miift  no  more  be  inferred,  from  the  perfef^  ferenity  which 
had,  under  a  wife  and  magnanimous  adminiftration,  prevailed  for  fc- 
veral  years  pad  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  no  political  parties, 
or  dormant  iecds  of  aniraofity  cxilied,  than,  during  the  peaceful  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna  or  Vcfuvius,  that  no  combuilibie  ma¬ 
terials,  threatening  future  explofion,  were  lodged  in  the  concavities 
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*  On  what  grounds  this  alTertion  could  have  been  founded  Is  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  imagination  to  comprehend,  fince  it  is  notorious, 
that  the  kirg  neithcr  then  nor  before  the  year  1791,  either  diredly 
or  indireftly,  through  himfclf  or  by  the  means  of  others,  in  his  own 
or  in  any  foreign  date,  not  only  did  not  attempt,  but  even  did  not 
give  the  moll  dillant  hint  of  his  defirc  to  accomplilh  fuch  a  defign. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  attribute  the  difraemberment  of  Poland  in  1795  to 
any  other  motives  than  the  interelled  views  of  its  neighbours,  glolTcd 
over  by  official  declarations,  in  which  one  great  object  was,  by  this 
imputation  to  ruin  the  king  in  the  public  opinion,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  they  were  dripping  him  of  his  principal  prerogatives^,  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  pada  Con^enta,^ 


Th’S  narrative  is  written  with  a  perfpicuity  and.  impreffive 
fimpiicity  that  could  not  be  infpired  by  any  thing  lefs  than  a 
clear  comprehenfion  and  conviflion  of  matters  of  faft.  It  is 
well  calculated  to  roufe  aftonilhment  at  the.  indifference  that 
prevailed  in  Europe,  at  "the  period  deferibed,  to  the  balance  of 
power ;  and  indignation  at  the  triumphs  of  an  unprincipled  am¬ 
bition  over  the  brighteft  examples  of  talents,  as  well  as  both 
public  and  private  virtues.. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable,  however,  that  the  fparks  of  liberty 
that  have  been  fcintillating  fo  long  in  Poland  are  wholly  extin- 
guiihed.  The  embers  ftill  fmoke,  and  are  one  day,  by  future 
ruptures  amo  ^g  Ruffians,  Pruffians,  Turks,  Swedes,  Auftrians, 
See.  to  be  blown  up  into  a  flame  brighter  than  ever. 


\ 
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of  thefe  volcanos.  The  grand  parties  which  divided  the  nation  at 
this  jun6lure,  nominally  indeed  coincided  with  thofc  which  prevaile4 
at  the  dihant  eras  of  the  revolution  and  acceffion.  But  a  real  and 
molt  material  alteration  had  taken  place.  By  the.  impolitic  violence 
of  the  meafures  adopted  by  the  Whigs  on  their  reftoration  to  power, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  Tories  were  driven  into  Jacobitifm ;  but 
after  repeated  unfuccefsful  efforts,  the  caufe  of  the  Pretendek*  was 
given  up  .  as  defperate,  and  his  very  name  had  funk  into  contempt, 
and  almoft  into  oblivion.  I'he  more  refpeflable  part  of  the  Tories, 
long  fince  abandoning  the  abfurd  fpeculative  opinions  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  bu:  retaining  at  bottom  ftrong  monarchical  prepo/Tcfllons, 
with  high  and  arbitrary  maxims  of  government,  confined  their  op- 
poiitlon  to  the  new  and  unconditutional  meafures  adopted  by  the 
Whigs,  Since  the  death  of  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  their  political 
importance  had  much  diminifhed,  and  they  feemed,  in  gloomy  and 
portentous  filence,  myfteribufly  to  referve  themfelves  for  more  fa¬ 
vourable  times.  The  principles  of  the  Whigs,  who  confUtuted  the 
S  '  bulk  of  the  kingdom,  had  fuffered  little  variation.  It  might  never- 
I  thelefs  be  obferved,  that  as  the  national  attachment  to  the  houfe  of 
1  Brunfwic  increafed,  the  national  diflike  of  the  Whig  or  Hanoverian 
fyftem  of  politics  had  proportionally  diminilhed.  A  Handing  army,  a 
national  debt,  a  German  war,  a  fcptennial  parliament,  a  govern* 
ment  by -influence — terms  once  of  terrific  and  hateful  found — no 
longer  excited  alarm.  The  third  grand  political  diftin9i»)n  was  that 
’  of  the  Piflenters,  comprehending  under  this  general  denomination  all . 
the  different  cfafTes  of  proteftant*fcdaries,whohad  been  ever  uniformly 
and  clofely  conneffed  with  the  Whigs  by  their  common  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  liberty;  civil  and  religiou: — by  their  zeal  for  the  houfe 
of  Hanover,  and  their  indiferiminate  fupport  of  the  meafures  of  the 
court — a  zeal  at  this  period  Hill  fubfilling  and  operating  on  their  part 
with  unabated  ardour.  This  very  circumUance,  however,  taken  in 
'  conjuration  with  the  known*  fad  that  the  bulk  of  the  EilabliChed 
Clergy  had,  fince  the  era  of  the  revolution,  invariably  fided  with  the 
oppofition,  plainly  (heaved,  to  adopt  the  words  of  a  profound  and 
philofophical  hiftorian  *,  *  that  an  cxtrinfic  weight,  some  bias, 

‘  was  yet  hanging  on  the  conflitution,  which  turned  it  from  its  na- 
*  tural  courfe.*  But  the  Eftablifhed  Clergy,  once  the  firm  and  paf- 
fionate  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  began  at  length  to  be  fenfible 
.  of  the  ftrange  delulion  they  had  laboured  under,  and  were  now  well 
difpofed  to  compenfate  for  former  deficiencies,  by  the  exceflive  over¬ 
flow  of  their  prefent  loyalty.  When  a  competition  for  royal  favour 
was  thus  ellablifhed  between  the  church  and  the  fedaries,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  latter  mud  foon  find  themfelves  unable  to  maintain  the 
conteft.  The  interefls  of  the  church,  /.  e.  of  the  clergy,  muft  be 
allowed  fo  far  to  coincide  with  thofe  of  the  crown,  as  clearly  to  fug- 
geft  the  policy  of  oppofing,  with  united  llrength,  all  innovations  by 
which  the  power  or  fplendourx)f  either  might  be  eventually  affeded. 


♦  Hume. 
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Exclufive  of  this  leading  confideration,  the  dignity,  the  grandeur; 
the  opulence,  aiTociated  with  an  ellabliOiment,  would  give  it  a  deci- 
five  fuperiority,  in  the  fcalc  of  royal  ellimation,  over  a  body  of  men 
entirely  deititute  of  thefe  advantages/ 

He  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  Di (Tenters,  and  dates 
the  impolicy  of  giving  them  any  caufe  of  difafFedtion  that  might 
be  avoided.  He  briefly  mentions  the  marriage  of  the  King  with 
the  Princefs  Charlotte  Sophia,  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  her 
prefent  majefty,  ‘  who  foon  acquired  great  popularjty'by  th'c 

*  fweetnefs  and  affability  of  her  manners,  which,  *  by  the  pru- 
^  dence  and  propriety  of  her  condudl,  (he  has  invariably  re- 

*  tained/ — Our  hiflorian  now  paffes  on  to  the  operations  of 
war— and,  having  touched  on  thefe  (lightly,  to  negociations 
carried  on  for  peace.  .  In  the  midft  of  thefe  Mr.  Pitt,  the  mi- 
iiifter,  having  received  certain  intelligence  that  a  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Family  Compact, 
had  been  recently  concluded  between  the  two  courts  of  F ranee 
and  Spain,  and  being  firmly  perfuaded  that  ihe  articles  of  this 
treaty  were  inimicaLto  Great  Britain,  ftrongly  urged  in  council 
the  policy  and  neceffity  of  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
againft  that  power.  F  inding  his  influence  in  the  cabiiiet  at  an 
end,  he  refigned  the  feals  October  9th,  1761,  in  order,  to  ufe 
his  own  words,  ^  not  to  remain  refponfible  for  mcafures  which 

*  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide/ — Mr.  Pitt  was  fucceeded 
in  the  office  of  fecretary  of  (late  by  the  FLarl  of  Egremont,  de- 
feended  from  the  famous  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  a  tory  of 
that  modified  caft  which  now  clearly  appeared  to  be  the  fureft 
and  ftrongeft  ground  of  court  favour  in  the  prefent  reign. 

The  preparations  made  for  condudting  the  war  againft  the 
united  force  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  with  vigour  and  effeef, 
ihewed  that  the  fpirit  of  Mr.  Pitt  (till  influenced  and  animated 
the  phblic  councils.  The  grand  machine  of  government,  once 
put  into  motion,  continued  for  a  time  its  progrefs  with  the  fame 
force  and  velocity  as  if  (till  guided  by  the  powerful  hand  which 
firft  urged  it  into  adlion.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1762,  war  was  declared  againft  Spain  with  the  accuftomed  for¬ 
malities.  Spain  unable,  even  with  the  aid  of  France,  to  con¬ 
tend  with  Great  Britain  in  naval  power,  determined  to  attack 


•  According  to  the  grammatical  arrangement  of  this  fentence  it 
would  feem  to  be  the  fweetnefs  and  affability  of  her  manners  that  the 
Queen  had  invariably  retained :  whereas  it  is  her  popularity  that  the 
author  intends.  Such  overfights  are  very  common  with  many  writers. 
They  fometimes  obfeure  the  fenfe,  or  reader  it  doubtful,  and  they 
arc  dways  very  inelegant. 

'  Portu2:aU 
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Portugal,  a  kingdom  in  clofe  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  very 
open  to  invafion,  feeble,  opulent,  defencclefs,  and  from  which* 
fhe  might  reafonably  hope  fully  to  indemnify  herfclf  for  any 
lofles  (he  might  elfewhere  fuftain,  '  The  war  that  enfued  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  of  courfe  occupies  our  hiftorian,  as  well 
as  naval  operations,  and  expeditions  againft  the  Spanifli  colo¬ 
nies;  from  which  he  returns  to  the  civil  and  domeftic  tranf- 
adtions  of' Great  Britain. 

-  On  the  rcfignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  entire  diredlion  of  afFairs 
was  vetted  in  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  enjoyed  the  afFedlion  and 
confidence  of  the  fovereign  in  a  degree  which  no  minifter,  fince 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  bad  poffefled. 
The  old  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  difinilfed  from  his  office  of  firft 
lord  of  the  treafury,  hefitated  not  again  to  connedf  himfelf  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  he  had  never  indeed  entered  into  any  very 
cordial  alliance;  but  their  mutual  animofity  againlt  the  Earl 
of  Bute  now  formed  a  new  bond  of  amity  and  concord  between 
them. 

The  firft  and  greateft  objeft  of  the  new  minifter  was  the  re- 
ftoration  of  peace — a  laudable  ^efign,  but  attended  with  con- 
fiderable  difficulties,  which,  however,  were  at  laft  furmounted. 
The  treaty  of  peace  was  oppofed,  in  the  Heufe  of  Commons,  in 
a  long  and  elaborate  fpeech  by  Mr.. Pitt.  He  was  anfwered  at 
large  by  Mr.  Fox,  who,  though  he  continued  to  occupy  only 
the  fubordinate  poft  of  paymafter  of  the  army,  was,  at  this  time^ 
the  ablcft  advocate  of  adiiiiniftration  in  the  Heufe  of  Commons.* 

•  In  the  Hoiife  of  Lords  the  minifter  himfelf  vindicated  the  treaty 
with  a  fpirit  and  energy  which  was  not  expefted  ;  and  he  concluded 
his  fpeech  with  declaring,  ‘  that  he  wiftied  no  other  epitaph  to  be 
‘  inferibed  on  his  tomb,  than  that  he  was  the  advifer  of  the  peace, 

*  on  the  merits  of  which  their  lordftiips  were  then  called  upon  to 
‘  decide.’  Notwithllanding  the  arguments  and  objedlions  of  the 
peers  in  oppofition,  the  addrefs  pafted  in  this  houfe  alfo  by  a  fimilar 
mj»jority.  And,  in  juftice  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the  impartiality  of 
hiftory  will  acknowledge  that  this  famous  peace,  fo  much  and  fo  long 
the  fubjedt  of  declamation  and  invedlive,  was  in  fadl  liable  to  no  folid 
or  ferious  exception.’ 

Soon  after  the  paffing  of  the  unpopular  cider  excife  bill  the 
minifter  refigncd  his  office.  Knowing,  fays  Mr.  Belfliam,  his 
influence  over  the  mind  of  his  fovereign  toexift  in  undiminiflicd 
force,  and  that  it  would  be  eafy  for  him,  at  a  more  propitious 
feafon,  openly  to  reaflume  the  direction  of  affaifs,  or,  which 
better  accorded  with  the  myftery  and  artifice  pervading  his 
whole  charadter  and  condudf,  whoever  might  be  permitted  to 
occupy  the  oftenfible  pofts,  fecretly  to  guide  the  reins  of  go- 
venimentj  and  thus  to  enjoy  the  reality  of  minifterial  power 

without 
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without  fubjeiling  himfelf  to  the  refponfibiliry  conftitutionall? 
attached  to  it.  In  conlequence  of  the  refignation  of  the  Earl  of 
-Bute,  a  general*  coalition  of  parties  was  attempted,  but  found 
imprailicable.  The  prefs  teemed  with  political  pamphlets  on 
each  fide,  couched  in  terms  of  the  extromeft  virulence  and 
abufe.  Thefe  the  miniltry  feemed  totally  and  wifely  to  dif- 
regard,  till  on  the  appearance  of  the  45th  number  of  a  r 
odical  paper  ftyled  I'hc  North  Briton,  containing  a  peri  .,al 
and  very  indecent  attack  on  the  king,  charging  him  with  affirm¬ 
ing  a  diredt  falfehooJ  in  his  fpeccU  from  the  throne,  &c.  '  Mr.' 
Wilkes  is  apprehended  by  a  general  warrant,  but  fet  at  liberty, 
and  obtains  1000/.  damages,  and  full  cofts  of  fuit,  from  the  fe- 
cretary,  Lord  Halifax,  againft  whom  he  brought  his  adion. 
On  the  5th  of  Odlober,  1763,  died  Auguftus  III.  King  of  Po¬ 
land  and  Eledfor  of  Saxony.  The  eledtion  of  a  new'  monarch, 
which  immediattly  engroned  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  calls  the  attention  of  our  author  to  the  affairs  of  the 
continent.  From  the  eledtion  of  a  Polifli  king,  and  the  ftate 
of  politics  in  different  neighbouring  kingdoms,  he  paffes  to  the 
eledtion  of  a  King  of  the  Romans ;  from  thence  to  the  difputes 
between  the  King  of  France  and  the  different  parliaments  of 
that  kingdom.  From  France  he  fteps  afidc  to' the  contefts  be-* 
tween  the  republic  of  Genoa  and  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  in  which 
conteft  the  Britilh  miniftry  did  not  aid  the  oppreffed  Corficans, 
hut  obferved — In  this  general  review  of  foreign  politics  our  au¬ 
thor  remarks,  that,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1765,  died  at 
Rome,  in  a  far  advanced  age, 

«  The  famous  Chevalier  de  St  George,  only  fon  of  the  l^ite  King 
James  11.  Born  with  the  profpe^l  of  inheriting  three  powerful  king¬ 
doms,  he  experienced,  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  life,  only  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  misfortunes.  So  entirely  had  he  furvived  his  political  con- 
fequence,  that  the  intelligence  of  his  death  was  received  in  Great 
Britain  with  the  utmoft  coldnefs  and  indifference ;  though  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  Britilh  crown  had,  within  the  memory  of  the  majority 
of  perfons  living,  excited  the  highcll  apprehenfion  and  alarm.  And 
theie  claims,  however  futile  in  ihemfelves,  or  with  whatever  ferious 
mffehief  to  the  ftate  attended,  were  at  lea  ft  produ^ive  of  this  good 
confcqucnce,  that  they  compelled  the  reigning  family  perpetually  to 
recur  to  thofe  great  principles  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  on  which 
their  own  title  to  the  crown  was  founded.  But  the  annihilation  of  all 
competition  will  too  naturally  lead  to  the  revival  of  thofe  high  and 
lofty  ideas  of  regal  authority  fo  flattering  to  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  kings,  but  which,  in  this  country  at  leaft,  cannot  he  aded  upon 
but  at  their  utmoft  peril.  The  Chevalier  left  two  fons,  upon  the 
eldcft  of  whom  devolved  that  fhadaw  of  a  (hade,  the  divine  and  in- 
dcfcafiblc  right  of  fuccefllon  to  ihfc  throne  of  Great  Britain.  The 
younger,  educated  au  ccclcftaftic,  had  been  advanced  to  the  purple 
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under  the  appellation  of  Cardinal  of  York  ;  and  he  is  at  this  moment 
the  laft  furviving  male  of  the  ancient  and  royal  houfe  of  Stuart, 
which,  having  been  precipitated  from  the  height  of  regal  fovereignty 
in  confeqjcnce  of  its  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  thus,  to  clofe 
and  confummate  its  glories,  ‘  pays  the  laft  tribute  of  a  faint  to 
‘  heaven.' 

Our  hiftorian  from  Europe  pafies  over  the  Atlantic  to  'the 
Anglo-Americans,  now  greatly  alarm*  d  at  the  impending—— 
A  new  miniftry  was  formed,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury.  A  parliament 
was  convened  Jan.  17,76,  the  attention  of  which  was  excited 
and  engrofled  by  the  difturbances  and  tumults  which  had  taken 
place  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  North  America  in 
confequence  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

In  July  1776  a  new  miniftry  was  formed,  at  the  head  of 
which,  in  the  office  of  firft  lord  of  the  trcwfury,  was  the  Duke 
;of ‘Grafton.  Mr.  Belfham,  before  he  enters  upon  the  inrereft- 
iog  events  which  took  place  under  the  new  adminiftration, 
events  fo  nearly  afteiling  the  welfare,  and  even  the  exiftence,  of 
the  Britilh  empire  in  the  Eaft,  thinks  it  proper  to  advert  tot 
thofc  tranfafHoiis  in  the  Eaft,  Which,  in  confequence  of  the 
aftoniftiing  fuccefs  of  the  Englifti  arms  in  India,  mujl  now  be 
regarded  as  forming  an  eflential  part  of  the  general  hiftory  of 
the  Briiifti  nation. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  C^harles  Townfend,  a  man  of  wit,  ajji- 
lity,  capricioufnefs,  infincerity,  political  intrigue,  and  ambition, 
was,  in  1 767,-fucceeded  in-his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  by  Frederic,  Lord  North,  eldcft  fon  of  the  Earl  of 
Guildford — a  man  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  public,  but 
who  foon  rofe  to  great  eminence  in  the  ftate.  Although  his  no¬ 
tions  of  government  evidently  appeared  to  be  of  the  high  and 
tory  eaft,  his  temper  was  mild,  equable,  and  pleafant : 

*  His  abilities,  though  by  no  means  of  the  firft  clafs,  were  far  re¬ 
moved  fiom  contempt ;  his  knowledge  of.bufinefs  was  extenfivc,  his 
integrity  unimpeached  ;  and,  though  indolent  and  unenterprifing  by 
conllitution,  he  was  occafionally  capable  of  refolute  and  perfevering 
exertion.  It  muft,  however,-  be  remarked,  that  a  certain  indiftindl* 
nefs  and  confufion  of  ideas  unfortunately  pervaded  his  general  fyftem 
of  thinking ;  and  though  he  feemed  habitually  to  aim  at  the  thing 
which  was  right,  and  often  made  a  confidcrable  approach  towards  it, 
he  almoft  invariably  flopped  fhort  of  the  true  and  genuine  ftandard  of 
political  propriety.  With  the  reputation  of  meaning  well,  therefore, 
he  acquired  the  imputation  of  indecifion  and  inftab’liiy-Land  the  ge¬ 
neral  tenor  of  his  adininilfr  ition  muft  certainly  be  allowed  to  exhibit 
very  few  indicitions  of  energy,  wildoni,  ox  force  of  penetration/ 
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At  this  period  a  bill  offingular  importance  pafTed  the  parlla- 
merit  of  Ireland,'  limiting  the  duration  of  parliaments  in  that 
kingdom  to  eight*  years ;  to  which  the  fandtion  of  the  crown 
was,  after  a  long  delay,  reludlantly  given.  And  a  new  and 
ftriking  proof  was  exhibited  of  that  independent  fpirit,  by  the 
uncontrollable  operation  of  which  Ireland  was  vifibly  haftening 
to  its  final  emancipation  from  the  Englifh  yoke.  On  the  lOth 
of  May,  1768,  a  new  parliament  was  convened.  Among  the 
.firft  proceedings  in  the  Houfe  of  Conimons  was  the  expulfion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  for  the  publication  of  ‘  an  infolent,  fcandalous, 

and  feditious  libel together  with  the  confideration  that  he 
had  been  fentenced  to  a  long  imprifonment  for  former  offences 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  incapable  of  attending  his  duty  in  par¬ 
liament.  A  new  writ  being  ifllied,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  fecond 
time  returned  with  the  greateft  unanimity.  The  dillenfions 
arifing  from  hence  are  diftindlly,  but  with  proper  brevity  ftated : 

‘  For  more  than  two  years  the  Middlefex  eleftion,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  confequent  upon  it,  had  fo  engrofled  the  attention  of  the 
jniniftry,'  the  parliament,  and  the  nation,  as  alraoft  to  exclude  the 
confideration  of  other  fubje^ls  in  themfelyes  far  iriore  important  and 
intcreftirg.  At  this  period,  however,  an  affair  of  great  political  mo¬ 
ment  forced  itfelf  upon  the  public  notice;  and  the  nation  at  large, 
wearied  with  the  tedious  and  fruitlefs  conteft  with  the  court,  hopelefs 
of  redrefs,  and  impatient  for  fome  change  of  feene  in  the  political 
drama,  was  now  fully  prepared  to  fix  its  regard  upon  any  new  object 
whifh  fhould  happen  to  prefeut  itfelf.* 

The  matter  was  this,  a  fquadron  of  Spanifli  (hips  from 
Buenos  Ayres  had  feized  upon  the  Falkland  Iflands,  fituated  in 
the  Magellanic  Ocean,  and  of  w^hich  the  Englifh  had  been  for 
fome  years  in  pofTeflion.  The  difpute  arifing  from  hence,  which 
feemed  at  firfl  to  threaten  a  war,  was  terminated  by  negoci- 
ation.  One  petition  and  remonftrance  after  another  to  the  King, 
'from  the  city  of  London,  and  one  riot  after  another,  was  raifeJ 
about  Mr.  Wilkes. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  feffion  of  parliament,  1772,  a  petition  was 
prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  cf  an  interefting  nature. 
This  was  a  petition  figned  by  fome  hundreds  of  the  clergy  of  the 
eftabli(hed  church,  humbly  praying  to  be  relieved  from  ihe  obli¬ 
gation  of  fuhf:ribtng  the  thirty-nine  articles,  as  impofed  by  law. 
Great  debates  took  place  on  this  fubjeff.  A  bill  for  granting 
relief  to  the  Diflenters  from  the  obligation  of  figning  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  as  far  as  thefe  concerned  matters  of  faith,  was 
brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  pafl'ed  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority,  but  rejetSled  in  the  Hotife  of  Peers  by  a  majority  equally 
deciiive. 

[  To  he  continued,  j 
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Art.  VI.  PraSfical  Syjiem  of  Surgery.  By  James  Laita^ 
•  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  lilujlrated  with  'Cafes  on  many  of  the 

Subject and  with  Copperplates.  In  Ihree  Volumes. 
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WE  finiftied  our  remarks*,  on  the  former  part  6f  this 
work  by  cenfures  on  the  inutility  of  hemlock  in  can¬ 
cerous  difeafes:  we  proceed  now  to  confider  the-fucceeding 
chapters.  * .  .  ' 

#  In  the  defcriptlon  of  the  fcrophula,  little  is  found  hew;  and 
ndecd  little  is  to  be  added  to  the  fymptoms,  progrefs,  and  ter- 
tiination,  pf  this  troublefome  difeafe.  The  author’s  opinions 

Ml  the  cure  are  as  follows  :  •  .  ' 

»  * 

^  With  regard  to  the  cure  of  fcrophulous  tumOrs,  it  is  vain, to  ex- 

)eft  a  radical  one,  until  the  general  conftitution  is  reftified,  which, 

n  the  fcrophula,  is  generally  very  difficult,  if  not  iihpoffiBle.  The 

)nly  medicine  which  has  hitherto  been  applied  with  fucccfs  is  the 

jark,  which  mull  be  given  in  a  vety  large  quantity,  or  the  patient 

^vill  derive  no  benefit  from  it.  Mineral  waters,  air,  ‘and  exercife, 

vith  every  other  kind  of  tonic  medicine,  have  alfo  been  found  of 

iervice:  but  topical  applications  of  vepr  little  ufe.  Free  vent  ought 

Ithvays  to  be  given  to  tlie  matter ;  for  if  it  be  confined  within  the  tu« 

mor,  it  is  apt , to  commits  great  ravages,  as  has  already  been  men* 

lioned.  The  mod  proper  applications  arethofe  of  the  faturnine  kind, 

|Ls  they  refill  inflammation,  and  prevent,  in  fome  degree,  the  fpread* 

|ng  pf  the  fore.  When  the  bones  become  carious,  we  mud  have  re- 

iburfe  to  the  m*ethods  already  mentioned  when  treating 'of  caries; 

||ut  amputation  cannot  here  be  of  any  ufe,  as  the  difeafe  proceeds 

l&om  a  vault  in  the  general  fydem..  ,It  conduces  very  much  to  the 

pure,  that  the  edges  of  the  fore  be  gently  comprclTcd,  and,  after  they 

^tre  healed  up,  it  may  be  proper  to  itifert  an  ilTue ;  which  ought  to  be 

^ntinued  as  long  as  the  patient  lives.  The  fcrophula  very  often  at* 

Eks  the  eyes,  producing  a  mod  obdinate  ophthalmia,  and  even  ul- 
ations,  if  not  removed  in  time.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  is  the  only 
nedy/  , 

I  On  the  rickets,  mollities  ollium,  and  fpina'  ventofa,  the  au- 
iior  makes  fome  jull  obfervations ;  and  the  appearances  on  dif- 

fftion  after  death  will  merit  the  fcrutiniling  eye  of  the  pro- 
und  phyliologill,  in  order  to  difeover  the  mod  probable  means 
timely  preventing,  by  fome  new  practice,  the  ravaging  efFeils 
thofe  diforders:  ^  ‘ 

•  On  diflcdlitig,*  fays  the  author,  •  the  bodies  of  children  who 
.  e  of  this  diforder,  we  find  not  only  the  bones  rendered  pretema- 
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of  blooil,  the  texture  of  which  is  entirely  diffolved,  fo  that  it  rJa 
iembles  chocolate  rather  than  blood.  In  many  places  the  perioSeum 
is  feparated  from  the  bone,  the  intervening  fpace  being  filled  with  a 
fluid;  the  ipufcles  of  the  whole  .body  likewife  appearing  pale  and 
flabby  in  fuch  perfons.’ 

In  the  mollities  offium  the  cafe  of  Madame  Supiot  is  worthy  ' 
of  attention. 

On  the  fpina  ventofa  and  white  fwellings  are  fome  juft  re« 
inarks.  .  The  white  fwelling’is  divided  into  the  rheumatic  and 
fcrophulous.  The  cure  is  chiefly  ei{t;(5kd  by  continual  blifter- 
ing ;  which  method  we  approve,  having  feen  feme  remarkabifr. 

cured  by  this  application,  when  fufficiently  long  continued  \ 
and  we  may  add,  chat  mercurial  preparations  combined  with  the 
antimonial  fulpburs,  fo  as  to  a<ft  fkTi&\y  as  alteratives,  hav#: 
cured,  br  affifted  in  curing,  fome  remarkable  inftanccs  of  tbt 
white  fwelling.  ^ 

'  The  author  before  us  depends  chiefly  on  mercurials  and 
blifters ;  and  there  are  cafes  produced  that  well' merit  the  atten« 
don  of  medical  pr  adit  loner?.  , 

In  page  1 93  there  is,  what  we  (bould  call  a  ftr^g^  preferiptioa^ 
of  (al  Polycnr^,  foluble  tartar,  fal  Rochelle,  Marip.  Hifpan*. 
tloilmg  water,  and  cinnamon  wa^rl  It  would  be  diflicult  to 
comprehend  the  diflcrence  in  the. purgative  qualities.of  fal  Po- 
lychreft,.  foluble  tartar,  and  fal  Rochelle ;  and  we  recommend  it 
to  a)]'pra<ftitioners  to  render  their  preferiptions  as  eflicacious  and* 
Ample  as  polfible.^  We  ihould' not  mention  this  circumftance,' 
did  we  not  feel  concern  to  fee  an  author  "of  reaPmerit  drawing, 
again  into  practice  thofc  complex  mixtures,  which  for  ever  (hould^ 
be  excluded  from  the  medical  art*  * 

On  herniae  the  author  is  very  precife  and.clear :  the  deferip- 
tions  are  anatomically  juft.  The  foUowing  paft^es  may  be  ac* 
cepuble  to  the  young  furgeon : 

*  In  this  manner  are  all  patients  affefted  where  the  contents  of  the 
hernias  have  been  much  com  prefled,  or  become  gangrenous  by  a 
firiflure  or  llrangulation,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  paflage  through  which 
they  defeend.  Only,  it  rauft  be  obferved,  that  where  the  omentum 
alone  defeepds,  the  violent  fyipptoms  occafioned  by  a  ilrangulated 
intefline  cannot  occur;  though  even  here  the  patient  may  fufler  greatly 
from  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  pmns  through  the  whole  belly ;  but  if  ^ 
death  enfuesi  it  muft  always  be  in  confequence  of  a  mortificaubn, 
from  the  circulation  being  flopped*  It  is  therefore. of  confequence 
to  difeover,  when  the  difeafe  firfl  comes  on,  whether  it  be  Occaiioned. 
by  a  defeent  of  the  omentum,  or  of  any  of  the  other  contents  of  the 
a^omen;  and  to  do  this  it  wiil.  be  of  ufe  to  attend  to  the  following 
figns. 

5  i.  Wluas 
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'  ^  i\  V^ett  the  omentum  only  defeends,  the  tumor  feels  foft  and 
ffabby^  jddding  to  the  fingers  like  dough,  without  that  elafticity  pe^- 
crptiDle  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  intefiine  is  concerned.  If  the  tumo^ 
is  in  the  fcrotum,  it  may  be  even  diftingui(hed  by  the  (hape,  which 
in  the  omental  hernia  is  moi^  oblong  chan  in  the  inteltinal  one  |  or. 
it  may  be  eVeh  diftinguilhed  by  its  weighty  where  the  quantity  is 

large.  ,  ^  ^  , 

«  2.  When  a- portion  of  inteftihe  defcehds  by  itfclf,  or  along  with' 
the  omentum,  a  pain  is  felt,  not  only  in  the  tumor  itfelf,  but  over 
the  whole  al^omen ;  there  arc'reachings  to  vomit,  a  continual  liaufea 
abd  coftivenefs;  but  if  the  pohion  of  inteftlne  be  fmall,  it  is  mord^ 
difficult  to  difiinguilh  it  by  the  feel  than  in  other  cafes.  It  doth  not 
appear  that  the  fymptbms  of  an  inteilinal  hernia  are  in  any  degree 
;  inilder  when  accompanied  by  a  defeent  of  the  omentum,  than  in  an/ 
other  cafe,  though  this  has  fometimes  been  fuppofed. 

•  3.  When  the  tumor  is  formed  by  a  part  of  the  inteftine  alone,  it 
will  be  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  inteftine  which  forms  it; 
but,  whether  fmall  or  large,  it  has  >a  much  greater  degree  of  ten  (ion, 
and  which  is  very  perceptible  to  the  touch,  than  where  the  omentum' 
alone  is  concemedi  cfpecially  if  there  is  any  confiderable  degree  of 
Ifridufe  i^ion  it.  In  which  cafe  the  got  becomes  inflated  with  wind/ 

well  as  inflamed!  The  tumor  is  alfo  very  painful  when  handled, 
mid  the  pain  is  increafed  by  ebug^hing,  fneezing;  of  any  other  cfTort.* 
If  the'  tunior  be  in  thcTcrotura,  it  is  more  round  than  in  the  omental 
kind;  by  reafon  of  the  iriffation  of  the  inteftine,  which’ makes  it  af. 
fume  a  Iphcrical  form.-  But,  where  there  is' no  confiderable  ftridure, 
the  tenfibn  will  be  but  fmall,  whatever  the  fize  of  the  tiimor  may  be  ; 
nor  will  it  be  painful  in  handling though,  upon  the  patient's  making' 
an  effort  by  coughing,  it  will  give  a  fenfation  as  if  wind  were  blowa*. 
into  it.' 

In  the  cure  the  author  fays, 

'  The  cure  of  hernise  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two  parts,  1  (1.  The 
temporary  relief  of  fuch  urgent  fymptoms  as  threaten  immediately  the* 
life  of  the  patient ;  and,  2d,  Preventing,  by  proper  means,  the  re« 
turn  of  thefc  Tymptoms.'^ 

Thefe  general  dividons  are  followed  by  a  more  circurhftantial' 
account  of  methods  of  treatment,  in  which  the  generally  received 
dodrioes  feem  to  us  improved,  particularly  in  p.  226,  where' 
the  author  recommends  clyfters  of  a  folution  of  Caftile  foap; 
and  an  inftrument  is  defcrlt^d^  of  which'a  plate  is  given,  fbr 
^  performing  the  operation; 

In  the  operation  for  the  hernia  will  be  found  feme  pradical^ 
enervations,  that  (hew  an  inquifitive'  mind  in  the  author,  and 
a  warm  defire  to  improve  the  chirurgical  art  :  the  dodrin^s  are 
iHuftraetd  by  cafes. 

'  From  the  cafes  produced,  tfic  author  advances  the  fcdlowing 
Ajdrines'; 
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*  Fromihefe  cafes  I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  operation  for  a  t>a« 
bonocele,  when  performed  in  time,  is  attended  with  little  or  no  dan¬ 
ger  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  delayed  even  for  a  (hort  fpace  of 
time,  it  may  prove  unfuccefsful,  by  reafon  of  the  contradtion  of  the 
gut  having  become  infurmountable,  even  when  the  obilru^lion  is  re¬ 
moved  in  this  cafc»  the  only  chance  that  a  patient  has  forjife,  is 
the  cutting  away  chat  portion  of  the  gut  which  is  thus  contrafled,  as 
if  it  was  entirely  mortified;  for,  though  this  be  notadually  the  cafe, 
it  is  certainly  in  as  bad  a  fiate  as  if  it  were.  Indeed,  confidering  the 
little  riik  which  attends  the  petforniance  of  this  operation,  it  dcierves 
well  to  be  confidered,  whether  the  mere  circumilancc  of  the  extreme 
pain  fufiered  by  the  patient,  be  not  a  fufficient  reafon  for  operating  as  ^ 
foon  as  poliible,  even  independent  of  any  other  confideration.  If, 
foriniiance,  by  operating  in  the  morning,  we  can  fave  the  patient 
from  five  or  fix  hours  of  the  molt  intolerable  torment,  which  he  mult 
otheiwife  endure  if  left  alone  till  afternoon,  it  is  certainly  a  humane 
adion  to  do  fo ;  even  granting  (which  never  can  be  the  cafe)  that  the 
delay  of  five  or  fix  hours  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  as  to  the  life  of 
the  patient  itfelf.  All  who  have  fufFered  under  this  difeafe  agree, 
that  the  pain  attending  it  is  exquifite  beyond  comparifon,  infomuch 
that  we  cannot  help  fuppofing  they  lufTer  as  much  every  hour,  as  if  a 
Continued  operation  was  performing  upon  them,  which  yet  lafis  only 
St  few  minutes.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  French  furgeons 
treawhernis  much  more  fuccefsfully  than  thofe  of  Britain;  and  this 
we  can  only  attribute  to  their  being  more  ready  to  perform  the  ope¬ 
ration  than  here;  fo  that  unlefs  the  oblHnacy  of  the  patient  himfelf 
be  the  obilacle,  it  would  feem  the  moll  eligible' method  for  the  fur- 
geon  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  operation,  as  foon  as  he  fees  that 
the  fuccefs  of  his  efforts  for  redudion  by  preffure  becomes  ultimately 
doubtful,  without  waiting  dll  it  becomes  altogether  defperate.* 

On  the  hernia  congenita,  and  the  different  fpecies  of  herniae, 
the  author  is  clear  and  intelligible;  on  the  hydrocele  the  diftinc- 
tfons  are  well  marked.  The  conclufions  from  his  cafes  are  the 
following : 

*  From  a  confideration  of  the  cafes  above  related,  it  Is  evident, 
t^at,  as  1  have  already  obferved,  a  radical  cure  can  only  be  expeded 
by  producing  fuch  a  flight  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  internal  part 
of  the  vaginal  fac,  and  furface  of  the  tefticle,  as  will  make  them  ad¬ 
here  to  each  other.* 

On  the  phymofis,  paraphymofis,  &c.  little  Is  found  that  is 
not  well  known  to  all  well-educated  furgeons;  but  there  are 
fomo  remarks  well  worthy  of  attention  in  urinary  obftrudions, 
and  the  notions  on  the  operation  of  bougies ;  and  the  necefiity 
of  their  fimplicity  cannot  be  too  llrongly  inculcated,  in  order  to 
overthrow  thofe  dangerous  praciices  of  introducing  corrofive  bou¬ 
gies  up  the  urethra,  which  have  produced  frightful  effeds,  excru¬ 
ciating  torture,  and  mifehiefs  that  will  render  many  miferable 
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through  life.  It  is  with  concern  we  fay,  that  thefe  rafli  pro- 
jeds  of  a  wanton  fancy,  and  fallacious  hypothefes,  unguided  by 
found  logic  or  reafoning  from  analogy,  have  proved  fatal* 
Aftringent  injedlions,  likewife,  now  fo  much  in  vogue  in  the 
gonorrhcea  virulenta^  which  have  produced  the  confirmed  lues 
venerea  to  fo  many  thoufands,  formerly  incurable,  obllrudions 
in  the  urethra,  &c.  are  daily  doing  milchicf  under  the  fem- 
blance  of  a  fpeedy  cure.  It  is  time  to  warn  mankind,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  youth  of  the  prefent  age,  to  fly  from  thofc  boafters 
of  a  quick  cure  by  means  of  aftringent  injedtions ;  for  long  ex¬ 
perience  convinces  us,  that  thefe  methods  frequently  do  irrepar¬ 
able  mifchief. 

On  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  the  operations,  the  author 
may  be  ufefully  confulted.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  high 
operation  fliould  be  performed  to  extradf  large,  and  the  lateral  to 
cxtradl  fmaller  ftones.  There  are  likewife  fome  remarks  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention  in  the  manner  of  operation,  which  feem  to  be 
anatomically  defined.  We  cannot  avoid  exprefling  a  wifti,  that 
the  high  opt.ration  may,  at  fome  future  period,  be  confiderably 
improved :  could  fome  very  few  objections  to  the  prefent  .mode 
and  its  corifequences  be  removed,  perhaps*  it  would  be  by  far  the 
fafeft,  and  of  courfe  the  moft  eligible  operation. 

To  conclude,  we  confider  this  volume  as  an  addition  worthy 
of  attention  to  the  art  of  furgery.  There  are  plates,  well  en¬ 
graved,  defcriptive  of  the  inftruments  ufed  for  the  operations 
contained  in  the  vblum^.  In  fome  parts  there  appears  prolixity, 
and  the  cafes,  in  particular,  are  fpun  out  to  an  extraordinary 
length.  We  would  hint  to  the  author,  that  they  might  be 
printed  in  notes,  or  colleftively  at  the  end  of  his  work,  in  a 
fmaller  letter;  for  they  certainly  appear  tedious.  The  author 
modeftly  craves  indulgence  for  literary  errors;  there  are  fome; 
but  as  in  a  praftiqal  profeflion  we  do  not  expe^  elegant  didlion, 
they  may  pafs  uncenfured,  except  in  fome  inftances,  where 
grammatical  inaccuracy  is  evident.  The  indicative  mood  is 
frequently  placed  where  the  fubjun£live  (hould  app^-ar ;  and  in  the 
end  of  the  advertifement  dr  preface,  the  author,  fays,  ‘  the  fe- 
^  cond  volume  is  in  the  prefs,  and  the  laft  will  be  publiftied  as 
*  foon  as  the  author  can  overtake  it:*  We  critics  laid  our  wife 
heads  together  to  decypher  the  meaning,  or  rather  myftery,  of 
that  expreflion  ;  and,  after  reflecting,  one  of  Our  coadjutors  jo- 
cofely  remarked,  that  the  third  volume  had  run  ofF  at  full  fpeed, 
and  the  author,  booted  and  fpurred,  was  riding  full  galbp 
after  it»  '  <  ‘ 
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W^rc’j  Inquiry  into  the  Caufisy  ISc. 

AkT.  VII.  '  Jn  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  which  have  mji  commniy 
prevented  Succefs  in  the  Operation  oj'  extracting  the  Qatar aCt  \ 
with  an  Account  of  the  Meant  hy  which  they  may  either  be  avoide4 
#r  rectified,  To  which  are  added,  Qbfervations  on  the  DiJJipa-^ 
tion  cf  the  CataraCi^  and  on  the  Cure  of  the  Gutta  ^erena,  Alfo^ 
additional  Remarks  on  the  Epiphora  \  or.  Watery  Eye.  Thq 
whole  iduJiraUd  with  a  Variety  of  Cafes.  By  fames  Ware^ 
Surgeon,  pp.  iyz*  8vo.  3s.  Dilly.  Londoii)  1795. 

fT*HE  author  of  the  prefent  work  expofes  the  errors  of  ope-t 
^  rators  when  they  extradl  or  deprefs  the  cataract.  Great  rcr 
fpeft  is  ihewn  to  the  late  Baron  de  VVenxel,  who  was  univer- 
f^ly  allowed  to  be  the  firll  and  greateft  operator  in  Europe ;  his 
fon  has  communicated  the  father’s  mode  of  operating)  but  has 
not  minutely  confidered  or  delivered  any  defeription  of  the  ac<* 
cidents  during  the  operation.  This  defedi  of  the  Baron  is  faith¬ 
fully  removed  by  the  prefent  writer.  Mr.  Ware  has  long  made 
it  a  cuftom  to  commit  to  writing  every  accident  or  •niftake  that 
has  fallen  within  his  obfervation,  which  is  now  communicated 
for  the  confideration  and  ufe  of  the  faculty  at  large,  to  render 
the  operation  more  certain  and  univerlally  beneficial. 

The  errors  or  miftakes  in  operating  are  confidered  under  the 
£jc  following  heads :  ' 

^  Firll,  From  making  the  incifion  through  the  cornea  too  fmall* 

•  Secondly,  From  wounding  the  iris  with  the  cornea  knife. 

*  Thirdly,  From  fuScring  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  to 
efcape. 

^  Fourthly,  From  extrafting  only  a  part  of  the  cataraft,  and  Icav* 
log  the  remainder  behind  in  the  eye. 

♦  Fifthly,  From  AifFcring  foreign  bodies,  after  the  operation,  to 
preis  unequally  on  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

♦  And,  Sixthly,  From  prematurely  expofing  the  eye  to  the  aftion 
of  too  ftrong  a  light.’ 

The  fecond  traft  gives  fome  account  of  the  difSpation  of  the 
catara^  when  arifing  from  an  external  caufe.  Cafes  are  ad-* 
duced,  and  the  author  fays,  that  in  many  the  opacity  of  the  cryf- 
talline  humour  has  been  removed  during  the  external  applxa-» 
£on  of  xther.  Sometimes  the  aether  was  diluted  with  a  third, 
or  fourth  part  of  a  weak  folution  of  hydrargyrus  muriatusj  which 
has  been  a[^lied)  by  means  of  a  camel’s  hair  pencil,  to  the  eye 
Itlclf,^  The  application  of  this  remedy  occafions  a  very  pungent 
pain  in  the  eye,  with  conflderable  rednefs  in  the  tunica  con- 
Jundiva;  but  thefe  go  ofF  in  a  few  minutes,  and  leave  the  eve 
w  eafyi  and  the  conjuo^va  as  pale,  as  they  were  before  the 
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lelher  was  ufcd.  this  excitement  of  inflammatron,  the  au** 
thor  rationally  fupp<^es  the  diifipation  of  the  catara^  is  eft^cd* 
The  cafes  in  general  originate J  from  external  violence. 

The  third  traft  is  on  the  gutta  ferena  cured  by  electricity^  or 
^  mercurial  fnufF,  compofed  of  ten  grains  of  turbeth  mineral^ 
well  mixed  with  about  a  drachm  of  palvis  fternutorius,  or,  in 
place  of  that,  the  glycyrrhiza,  or  faccharum  commune.  This 
fnufF  is  found  to  ftimalate  confiderably,  and  to  excite  fneezing^ 
and  caufe  a  difeharge  of  mucus.  SnufFs  of  a  ftmilar  nature  have 
been  recommended,  as  the  author  candidly  obferves,  by  other  au¬ 
thors,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  fourth  traCt  treats  of  the  epiphora,  or  watery  eye ;  which 
is  conftdered  to  be  owing  to  a  thickening  of  the  pituitary  mem* 
brane,  by  which  the  nafal  duft  is  obftruCted,  and  the  fuper* 
iiuous  tears  or  fluid  flows  on  the  cheek,  inftead  of  pafling 
through  the  channel  dedicated  by  nature  for  its  conveyance  to 
the  internal  furface  of  the  nofe. 

The  cure  confifts  in  injeftlng  a  fluid  through  the  inferior 
punClum  lachrymale:  at  iirft  he  u(ed  warm  water,  and  in  fome 
cafes  fucceeded ;  but  the  infpiflated  mucus  could  not  always  be 
removed  by  aqueous  injections;  in  which  cafes  vitriolic  and  fa- 
turnine  have  anfwered  the  curative  intentions.  Sometimes  the 
addition  of  the  fnuff  has  rendered  the  injections -more  effi¬ 
cacious. 

The  introduction  of  the  golden  probe,  &c.  as  recommended 
by  Anell  in  1712,  through  the  pundum  lachrymale,  was  adopted 
in  fome  6f  the  cafes,  which,  it  muft  be  confefledt  is  a  very  de¬ 
licate  operation,  and  very  unfit  for  any  except  thole  who  are  ex- 
quifite  anatomilts  and  dexterous  furgeons ;  and  this  feemed  t# 

the  opinion  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe. 


Every  invention  or  obfervation  that  can  throw  new  lights  on 
the  manner  of  operating  in  the  cataraCt,  deferves  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  author  before  us  feems  diligent  in  his  inquiries^  2nl 
fuccefsful  in  his  inventions:  anatomical  diferimination  abun- 
dandy  appears  in  all  the  treatifes,  which  is,  indeed,  the  only 
true  mundation  for  improving  pradical  knowledge.  The  mak¬ 
ing  too  fmall  an  incifion ;  the  wounding  of  the  iris ;  the  fuffer- 
ing  the  vitreous  humour  to  efcape ;  leaving  part  of  the  cataraCt 
behind;  the  fuffering  foreign  bodies  to  prefs  unequsdly  on  the 
globe  of  the  eye ;  and  the  premature  expofure  of  the  eye  after 
me  operation ;  are  all  objeC^ionable  :  and  the  author’s  reafoning 
qn  all  thefe  fubjeCb  deferves  the  ferious  attention  of  all  eye 
operators.  In  our  opinion,  however,  there  are  fome  cafes  in 
which  the  depreffion  of  the  cataraCt  may  be  fuperior  to  its 
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extraSion ;  in  which  inftances-  many  of  the  prcfent  "objei^JonJ 
are  removed.  When  the  cataraft  is  concreted  with  its  proper 
capfula,  or  with  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  the  cataraft  of  the 
pofterior  capfula,  and  other  circumlfances,  thefe  require  dc^ 
preffion  inftead  of  extraction ;  as  appears  by  the  opinions  of 
fome  excellent  modern  authors,  who  have  been  experienced 
operatt>rs,  and  great  ferutinifers  cf  eye  difeafes  and  their  neceffary 
.operations* 

The  diflipation  of  the  cataract  feems  judicioufly  managed,  and 
fome  of  the  do£trines  appear  new :  farther  inquiries,  however, 
and  cafes,  we  hope,  may,  hereafter,  confirm  the  utility  of  tne 
methods  recommended. 

.  The  gutta  ferena  is  deplorable,  and  its  cure,  in  moft  cafes, 
we  have  little  hopes  of  acquiring ;  but  that  (hould  not  difeou^ 
rage  the  author,  nor  others,  in  attempting  the  cure  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate,  and,  in  general,  incurable  complaint.  ,  The  cafes 
annexed  demand  the  attention  of  all  humane  furgeons;  and 
whatever 'ill  fuccefs  may  attend  their  laudable  attempts,  they 
ihould  be  as  freely  publilhed,  as  thofe  few  ihftances  where  their 
endeavours  may  remove  that  fpecies  of  blindnefs. 

On  the  epiphora,  or  watery  eye,  the  author  is  clear,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  judicious.'  We  would  add,  that  other  remedies 
might  be  employed  to  remove  the  infpiflated  mucus ;  and  we 
have  known  that  a  weak  folution  of  borax,  or  hydrargyrus  mu- 
riatus,  ufed  with  fridfion  on  the  globe,  as  recommended  by  the 
authors  mentioned,  have  proved  very  efficacious* 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  with  recommending  the  perufal 
of  this  work^  which  contains  nrany  new  praftical  reflexions 
that  do  great  honour  to  the  learned  and  diligent  author* 


Art*  VIII*  An  Account  of  a  ne%v  and fuccefs ful  Method  of  treat* 
ing  thofe  Affections  which  arife  from  the  Poifon  of  Lead.  To 
which  are  added^  General  Oifervations  on  the  internal  Ufe  of 
Lead  as  a  Medicine.  By  Henry  Clutterbuck^  Member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons^  and  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Univerfal 
jDi/penfary.  pp.  69*  8vo*  gts*  Bpofey.  London,  1795. 

^•T^HIS  pamphlet  contains  fome  new  ideas  and  refleXions  on 
the  lead  preparations  being  antidotes  to  the  effeXs  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  on  mercury  being  an  antidote  to  the  fedative  powers 
of  lead*  On  thefe  fubjeXs  there  appears  fome  theoretical,  or 
rather  hypothetical  reafbning.  Some  cafes  are. adduced  of  the 
cure  of  the  paralyfis  and  contraXions  of  the  mufcular  fyftem  by 
the  ufe  of  the  unguentum  mercuriale ;  and  others  of  the  fup- 
preiEongf  the  inordinate  aXionof  mercurials  by  the  adminiftra- 
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♦ion  of  lead.  Hemorrhages,,  the  author  fajs,  arc  reftrained  by 
lead.  ‘  ‘  ^ 

The  author  writes  in  an  intelligent  ftyle,  and  modeftly  re- 
quefts  that  his  dodrines  may  be  confidered  with  candour,  and 
tried  without  prejudice.  There  are  likewife  clear  defcriptions 
of  the  colica.pidonum,  &c.  and  calomel  is  recommend^  oa 
the  author’s  principle,  as  being  of  great  importance  in  the 
cure. 

It  feems  the  prevailing  fafhion  of  young  ftudents  in  medU 
I  cine  to  write  thefes  on  the  mod  difficult  and  important  points 
in  phyfic.  The  ambition  of  becoming  lingular,  and  a  rage  for 
appearing  great  authors  or  orators,  inftead  of  being  great  phy* 
ficians  by  long  obfervation  and  flow  experience,  with  unpreju¬ 
diced  reflexions,  arc  the  charaXeriftics  of  the  prefent  day. — 
Refearches  to  difeover  truth,  and  make  improvements,  are  truly 
laudable;  but  when  young,  inexperienced  ftudents  write  thefes 
on  abftruie  fubjeXs,  and  defend  them  with  all  the  fubtlety  of 
lawyers,  and  often  with  fallacious  reafoning,  they  fhould  receive 
Tome  check  from  the  old  and  experienced.  Difputing  medical 
focieties,  compofed  of  very  young  men,  will  feldom^  advance 
the  art;  bias,  a  warm  imagination,  impatience  ip  examining 
the  pro  and  con,  all  tend  to  lead  the  juvenile  mind  aftray;  and 
friends  are  often  too  polite  to  convince  the  erroneous  of  their 
errors.  It  Is  the  dutyvpf  an  upright  critic  to  warn  mankind  of 
the  dangerous  tenancy  of  plaufible  theories  in  pfaXical  medi¬ 
cine:  and  to  prevent  mifehief  from  too  precipitate  a  reliance  on 
any  pmXice  that  may  be  attended  with  danger  to  fociety. 
Ampngft  the  mofl:  dangerous,  and  we  fpeak  from  long  expe¬ 
rience,  may  be  confidered  the  adminiftration  of  lead  internally  j 
and  we  freely  enter  our  caveat  againfl:  its  exhibition  in  the  cates 
in  which  the  prefent  author  recommends  it ;  for  we  have  already 
fafe  and  effeXuat^remedies  for  the  diforders  the  author  treats 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  that  deftruXive  remedy,  that  has 
been  fo  often  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  medicine,  and  fo 
often  hath  been  difearded,  from  its  uncertain  and  deleterious 
qualities  and  fatal  eiFeXs. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  againft  the  efFeXs  of  lead  is  lefs  excep¬ 
tionable  ;  and  as  it  is  fafe,  we  wifli  it  may  have  a  fair  trial ;  but 
it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the  cholic  from  lead  is  not  fo  diffi* 
cult  of  cure  as  this  writer  intimates ;  and  perhaps  a  longer  ex¬ 
perience  in  praXice,  with  obfervation  and  con(;kpariron,  may 
convince  the  ingenious  author  of  the  faX ;  for  nothing  but  a 
variety  of  cafes  fhould  determine  the  fuperior  methods  of  curing 
the  numerous  difeafes  incident  to  the  human  body.  This  little 
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AftT.  IX*  An  Invtjitgaihn  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^  and 
.  af  the  Progrefs  of  Reafon^  Senfe  to  Science  and  Philofophy. 
Janui  Hutton^  M,  D.  and  F»  R,  S,  Edin,  410. '  3  Vol9« 

Edinburgh,  1794*  • 

i  Continued from  our  laf  Number,  J  ' 

\ 

’I  N  our  laft  Number  we  gave  fome  account  .of  the  introduc- 
tion  to  this  profound  and  extenfive  work.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts ;  the  firft  of  which  the  Do^or  entitles,  Of  the  na- 
tural  Progrefs  in  KnowledgCy  or^  of  the  InJiinSlive  Faculties  which 
lead  to  Science ;  the  fecond.  Of  Science^  or^  the  confeious  Prin^ 
clples  which  lead  to  IVifdom ;  and  the  third,  Of  Wifdom  or  PhU 
Mopby^  as  the  proper  End  of  Science^  and  the  Means  of  Happinefs. 
Of  the  firft  of  thefe  parts  we  fhall  attempt  to  give  fome  account 
in  this  Number. 

The  ‘  IntroduSion/  which  we  have  already  Noticed,  occu« 
pies  the  firft  feftion  of  this  part  of  the  book^  The  fecond  fee* 
tion  the  Do(Sor  entitles.  Of  Knowledge  as  a  Thing  in  which  may 
he  dijlinguijhed  different  Kinds*  In  the  firft  chapter  of  this  fec- 
tion  be  explains  what  is  to  be  underjiood  by  knowledge  as  a  general 
term.  In  tracing  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  to¬ 
wards  ^  intelledi,’  there  is  a  necefiity  of  diftinguifhint;  thofe 
fimple  operations  of  mind  in  which  it  begins,  from  mofe  in 
which  it  ends.  It  is  in  this  view  therefore  he  employs  the  ge¬ 
neral  term  knowledge  to  comprehend  ^  fenfation^  perception^  and 
^  any  other  conception  of  mind  which  may  precede  reafon  or 
^  judgment.* 

In  the  fecond  chapter  he  inquires  what  are  principles  of  Inow^ 
Jic^e.  In  the  beginning  of  a  mind  fenfation  is  neceifary ;  but 
in  a  mind,  like  that  of  man^  proceeding  to  refiedf,  the  firft  ope¬ 
ration  of  that  mind  muft  be  to  form  the  proposition,  I  know* 
TbU  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  principle  in  the  feiehee  of 
metapbyncs,  the  foundation  of  the  great  fabric  of  human  know- 
Icdge.  But  in  order  to  ftudy  or  know  iifdf,  a  mind  muft  have 
fome  principle ;  and  this  principle  is  conreioufners,  ^  which  is  a 

<  {pccLes  of  refle£Iion  in  which  our  thoughts,  our  judgments, 

<  and  our  means  of  knowledge,  are  made  the  fubje£l  of  our 
^  judging  and  thinking  powers.*  2.  Befides  being  confeious  of 
tnnvingy  man  is  aKb  confeious  of  willing ;  and '  this  principle, 
ihoMgh  fecond  in  the  order  of  things,  is  equally  cert^n  with  the 

firft* 
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I  firft*  3^*  As  we  are  confcious  of  an  intention  in  willing,  fa, 
when  this  intention  is  fulhlled,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
wc  have  a^ed.  ‘  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  action  ncccffarily 

<  requires  fomething  which  is  termed  the  agent}  and  alfo  that  ' 
*  there  is  ncceflarily  required  fonic  other  thing,  which  is  termed 

^  the  patient,  or  the  thing  in  relation  to  which  adion  has  been 

<  exerted ;  but  farther  than  this  we  know  not.’  4.th*  As  the 
mind  is  thus  in  reafon  neceflarily  coniidered  as  being  an  agent, 
fo  it  is  likewife  as  being  a  patient  \  for  we  are  rnade  to  know  and 
feel  when  neither  ailing  nor  thinking  with  fuch  an  intention— 
In  this  cafe  we  neceiTanly  conclude  that  fomething  has  aAed  in 
relation  to  our  minds  which  then  feels,  fufFers,  or  knows ;  and 
^  hence  it  appears  that  there  is  fomething  behde  our  mind,  and 

[  *  alfo  that  this  thing  atiils,  although  we  may  not  know  what  diat 

<  thing  is,  nor  what  it  dots  in  order  that  we  Ihould  kaow/-o- 
I  Thefe  mctaphyfical  principle?,  the  Dodor  fays,  fhould  undergo 
t  the  mod  rigorous  examination. 

After  explaining,  in  the  next  chapter,  the  neceffity  of  making 
I  a  diftin£lion  in  our  knowledge,  according  as  it  arifes  from  a 
fource  which  is  either  external  or  internal  in  relation  to  our  con-* 
feious  principle,  the  Dodlor  goes  on,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  to 
confider  *  fenfation  as  a  fource  of  knowledge.* — That  fenfation  ia 
:  a  fpccies  of  knowledge,  that  does  not  originate  in  the  mind  it- 
fclf,  but  requires  the  a£lion  of  fomething  external,'^  is  agreed, 
iays  he,,  on  all  hands.  As  it  is  plainly  the  fource  and  beginning 
of  all  our  knowledge,  i^  is  neceflTary  to  form  a  didin(^  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  this  term.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we 
may  confider  fenfati^,  either  phyfically  or  metaphyfically.  .We 
confider  it  phyfically  when  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  ie 
this  refpe£l,  are  the  fubjeit  of  our  inveftigation.  But  to  coti«* 
fider  it  metaphyfically,  we  muft  remember  that  fenfation  is  a 
paffion  of  mind,  and  that  then,  ^  indead  of  the  material  organU 

<  fation  being  a  principle  to  explain  fenfation,  it  is,  on  the  con- 
*  trary,  this  fenfation,  as  knowledge,  which  is  the  principle  from 
^  whence  all  explanation  of  pbyfical  things  is  to  be  derived/—* 
He  then  goes  on  to  diferiminate  fenfation  from  mechanifm,  oiw 
ganifation,  and  life,  and  to  (hew.  its  relation  to  mind.  ^  Couw 
^  fidered  thus  (fays  he),  according  to  our  ideas  of  mind,  fenla- 
^  tion  is  immaterial  and  not  mechanical;  it  is  knowledge ;  and 
^  what  is  principally  here  to  be  attended  to,  it  is  the  Brit  mfor« 

^  mation  of  a  mind  which  has  to  know,’  From  this  he  pro* 
ceeds  to  enumerate  more  didimdly  the  particulars  of  our  fenfa^ 
tions ;  thefe  are,  according  to  hinU)  light,  found,  tade^  and  fmeli^ 
derived  from  organs  adapted  to  thete  purpofes,  aW  placed' in 
parts  of  the  animal  body  ch  ^fen  for  thefe  particular  ends ;  and 
beat  and  cold,  pain  and  pleafurc^  obtained  from  aU,  or  almod 
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all,  parts  of  the  animal  body.  ^  When  our  body  is  touched  by 
an  external  thing  (fays  he),  there  is  no  other  paifion  or  in- 
^  formation  given,  as  a  ienfation,  but  what  is  comprehended  in 

•  the  feeling  of  either  heat  or  cold,  pain  or  pleafurc :  there  are, 
^  indeed,  other  things  thought  to  be  known  upon  this  occauon, 

•  where  hardnefs  and  folidity  arc  confidered  as  informations,  like 

•  thofe  of  the  ferifations.  But  this  will  be  made  to  appear  moft 
evidently  to  be  a  mifunderftanding,  arifing  from  our  confound- 

•  ing  things  perfedUy  different  in  their  nature,  viz.  judgments  and 

•  (enfations/  The  reafons,  however,  on  which  this  apparently 
pa»radoxical  opinion  is  founded  the  Dodlor  referves  fora  future 
part  of  his  work.  In  all  thefe  cafes  of  fenfation  (he  concludes) 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  mind  is  paffive,  as  it  is  af- 
fcfted  bv  the  feeling  of  fomething  of  which  it  had  not  been  itfelf 
the  cau(e. 

Chap.  Vth.  Of  Conception^  as  contrajled  with  Senfntion^  arid 
comprehending  all  the  rejl  of  Knowledge, — Senfation  being  con¬ 
fidered  as  a  paffion,  the  mind  may  alfo  be  allowed  to  ait  as  well 
as  to  fed  or  fuffer.  This  is  alfo  a  matter  of  fa<S  ;  for  it  hap¬ 
pens,  on  all  occafions  where  the  mind,  by  its  proper  difeerning 
power,  is  made  to  know  the  relations  of  things,  that  in  thofe 
opei:ations  it  forms  a  fpecies  of  knowledge  termed  judgment. 
This  knowledge,  the  Doftor  proceeds  to  (hew,  is  altogether 
different  from  that  which  is  acquired  when  the  mind  is  paffive, 
and  cannot  be  aferibed  to  any  other  aifion  than  that  of  the  mind, 
wherein  this  knowledge'is.  It  is  in  this  view  he  ufes  the  term 
conception,  in  contradiftindion  to  that  of  fenfation,  as  applying 
to  that  knowledge  which  does  not  require  the  aftion  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  thing,  but  is  produced  by  the  energy  and  proper  faculty 
of  the  mind,  ailing  inftead  of  being  paffive;  imd  all  knowledge, 
lie  concludes  with  ftating,  muff  be  comprehended  in  either  one 
or  other  of  thofe  two  kinds,  fenfation  and  conception,  con¬ 
fidered  as  refpeilively  proceeding  either  from  the  paffion  or 
adlion  of  the  mind* 

Chap.  Vlth.  Perception^  or  our  Knowledge  of  Things  with 
Magnitude  and  Figure^  neither  a  ftmple  Senfation<^  nor  a  pure  Con^ 
eepfion.  This  doftrine,  which  conftitutes  a  very  material  part 
of  his  theory,  the  Doftor  introduces,  in  this  chapter,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: — ^  The  vulgar  commonly  confound  the  thing 

•  known  in  fenfation  with  that  which  is  conceived  by  the  mind 
^  irxiependent  of  the  external  caufe  of  our  knowledge.  Philc- 

•  fopbers,  again,  commonly  corredl  this  error  in  our  judgment; 

•  and  by  reafoning  they  are  fatisHed  that  the  thing  which  is 

•  known  in  fenfation,  exifts  no  where  elfe,  except  as  knowledge 
‘  in  our  mind.  A  red  colour,  for  example,  a  bitter  tafte,  or 

•  the  pain  of  burning,  arc  not  confidered  by  them  as  any  thing  i 

^  but 
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«  bat  are  confiJered  as  afFe£iions  of  the  mind,  then  a4Sled  upon 

<  or  influenced  by  an  externarcaufe,  whereby  thofe  particular 
^  informations .  are  received,  Thefe  reaioning  and  refle<E^tng 

<  men,  who  thus  diftinguiih  the  knowledge  and  the  external  ^ 

<  caufe,  do  not  confound  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  in  gcnc- 

*  ral  with  that  information  which  is  received  from  without.' 

*  They  are  difpofed  to  allow,  that  time  and  fpacc,  unity  and 

*  mimoer,  extenfion  and  diredion,  quantity  and  quality,  are  not 
^  things  fubfifting  or  exi fling  any  where  except  in  our  mind, where 

<  they  are  conceived.  Therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  thing 

*  as  the  fubjed  of  our  knowledge,  befides  thofe  fenfations  and 
^  conceptions,  all  philofophers  might  foon  be  agreed  in  their  opi- 
^  nions  concerning  .the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  and  its  dc- 
d  pendence  upon  a  foreign  caufe.  But,  befides  fenfations  and 
^  conceptions,  which  are  thus  diflinguifhed  by  refleding  men 
^  as  different  in  their  nature, .  without  either  of  them  fublifting. 
y  externally,  there  are  alfo  things  perceived  with  magnitude  and 

<  figure 'j  and  thefe  things  are  confidered  by  philofophers,  as  well 

*  as  vulgar  men,  to  be  fubftances,  or  thines  fubfifting  indepen- 

*  dent  of  our  thoughts,  that  is  to  fay,  exiftmg  externally  in  re- 
^  lation  to  our  mind.  If. this,  therefore,  is  the  cafe,  as  it  is 

commonly  believed,  there  muft  be  a  kind  of  knowledge  per- 
^  fedly  different  from  fenfation  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  con- 
ception  on  the  other/-— After  reafoning  at  fome'length  to 
Ihew  the  abfurdity  of  this  opinion  he  fays,  ‘  Philofophers,  therc- 
fore,  in  treating  of  magnitude  and  figure  as  things  perceived, 

\  have  either  negleded  tb  make  a  necelfary  corredion  of  thofe 
^  vulgar  notions,  wherein  fenfations  and  conceptions  are  not 
[  ‘  properly  diflinguifhed,  and  confequently  continue  with  the 
/.vulgar  to  confound  things  truly  different;  or,  the  know* 
^/edge  which  we  have  when  perceiving  things  with  magnitude 
^  ana  figure,  muft  be  perfedly  different  both  from  the  ir^orma- 

*  tion  of  fenfe,  and  from  the  conception  of  mind.  Therefore 
^  it-  will  be  incumbent  upon  thofe  philofophers  who  maintaia 
y  that  no  corredion  is  to  be  made  of  our  opinions  concerning 
^  external  things  with  magnitude  and  figure,  to  fhew,  what  this 

intermediate  fpecies  of  knowledge  is,  and  in  what  manner  it 
is  attained.— If  therefore  no  fatisfadioa  can  be  given  on  this 

*  head,  by  thofe  who  affirm  that  magnitude  and  figure  are  things 
‘  fubfifting  externally,  as  well  as  knowledge  in  the  mind,  it  may 
y  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  thofe  philofophers  have  not  made 
\  all  the  neceffary  corredions  in  the  vulgar  notions  of  man,  who, 

^  before  he  can  attain  to  the  fublime  truths  of  fcience,  muft  firft 

*  have  reafoned  with  the  animal,  and  concluded  things  to  be  real, 

‘  which  arc  only  apparent  things  ;  to  be  exifting  independent  of 
?  our  minds,  when  they  are  only  the  creatures  of  our 
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•  Having  thus  dated  the  cafe,  it  is  now  propofed  to  (hew,  that 
•*  in  perception  the  mind  proceeds  in  knowledge  by  making 

a  ftep  beyond  fenf^^tion  j  and  if  this  (liall  be  made  clearly  to* 
^  appear,  by  refolving  perception  into  fenfation  and  conception, 
**wc  may  then  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  an  invefti^tion, 
••where  certain  concepribns  Of  the  mind  may  be  properly  diftin- 

•  guilhed,  as  different  in  their  fpecics/ 

Sc6k,  Illd.  Of  Perception  as  an  ASfioH  of  MinJ^  and  thus 
diJUnguiJhed  in  Relation  to  Senfation»  In  entering  upon  the  in- 
Vefttgarion  of  the  manner  in  which*  the  knowledge  of  percep¬ 
tion*  is  produced,  the  Dodt’or  thinks  it  neceflary  to  explairi,'  in 
the  firtl  chapter  of  this  fedlion,  what  it  is  which  is  properly  con^ 
ffived-  in  perception.  Foi*  this  purpofe  he  ehdeavours  to  Ibew, 
that' it  is*  neceflary  to  abftrafl  from  the  operation  of  perception 
every  aflbciatetl  idea  that  may  he  conceived  feparatcly,  confe- 
fequentiy  that  may  exift  diftinilv  that  the  moft  important  of 
tbefe  aflbctaced  ideas  are  thofe  of  fenfation  and  relation  ;  and  that 
if  We  fuccecd  in  this  mode  of  abftraftion,  we  fliall  find  that  the 
thing  which  we  are*  now  inquiring  for  is  not  that  which  is  the 
caerfe*  of  our  perception’,  but  that  which  in  perception  is  the 
ground  or  foundation  of  our  forming  a  relation,  or  of  our  judg- 
ing  in-comparifon  ;*  that  this  thing  muft  be  found  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  magnitude  and  figure  which  is* perceived ;  and  therefore 
that  it  is  magnitude  and  figure  in  the  abftracSI,  a  thing  which 
muff  neceffarily  have  been  formed*  in  the  mind  tefore  any  parti¬ 
cular  magnitude  or  figure  cculd  be  difeerned.  This  point  that 
^  the  abffrad  ideas  of  magnitude*  and  figure  exrft  in  the  mind  pre- 
'  Viotts  10^  the  difeernment  of  any  particular  magnitude  or  figure ; 
auid  that  it  is  by  this  means  alone  that'  the"  mind  can  ikbw'  any 
fdch  particular  figure  or  magnitude  when  prefented  to  it,  as  it 
formsithC- foundation  of  his  theory,  the  D6flx)*r  then  labourS  toj 
prove  at -confiderable  length^  and  thus  concludes  by  ftating  the 
inquiry  before  him.  ‘  Let  us  here  ftatc  the  cafe.  It  is  commonly 
•' hrfieVed,' that,  befides  the  idea  in  the  mind,  there  is*a  thing 
•'  called  magnitude  and  figure  fubfifting  abfolutely  indcjitndcntly 
•’  aiKk externally.  If  this  is  truly  tfie  cafe,  there  muff  neceflarily 

•  be- two*  different  fpecies  of  mngnirude  and*  figure,  the*  one 
^  known,  the  other  unknown :  that  which  is  known,  is  faid  to 

be  ideal,  as  being  in  the  mind  or  exifting  in  thought;  that 
•' which  is  unknown,  is  faid  to  be  material.  This  laft,  there- 
^  fare,-  is  not  here  the  fubjed,  at  Icaft  not  immediately  of  out 

•  inquiry ;  though,  to  underftand  this  fpecies  is  the  end  we 
^  want  to  arrive  at,  yet  it  is  here  judgcd'that  we  (hall  beft  attaiii 

•  the  end  after  having  foraied’a  proper  underftandiiig  of  the  fpe- 

•  cies  of  magnitude  which  is  knoWn,  and  which  exifts  in  the 
e^oiixidir  Therefore  it  mey  now  be  inquired|'  in’wfaat  nianner 
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we  come  by  this  idea,  which  fubftfts  in  the  mfnd,  of  magni¬ 
tude  and  figure }  for  if  it  (ball  be  found  that  it  cannot  be  from 
'  a  material  magnitude  and  figure  exifting  externally  that  thofw 
ideas  are  acquired,  then  very  important  concluflons  will  foU 
'  low,'  not  only  in  relation  to  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  or  know- 
>  ledge,  but  alfu  with  regard  to  external  things.* 

In  the  next  chapter,  accordingly,  the  Do6k>r  enters  into  fomf 
rery  abftrufe^  and,  we  fear,  not  very  farisfadory  reafonii:^,,to 
}rove,  that  the  idea  of  magnitude  and- figure  is  not  acquired  by 
iny  organ  of  fenfe,  and  is  not  a  paffion  of  mind.  ‘  It  has  thus 
been  proved  negatively,’  fays  he^  in  conclufion,  *-that  riiis 
knowlrage  is  acquired  by  the  adion  of  the-  mind but  in  order 
'to  give  complete  fati^fidUon  on  this  important-  fubjed;,  it  may 
i'be  requited  to-have  fomething  pofitive,  in  which  it  fhould  ap- 
'-  pear,  that  the  mind  truly-  afh-  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  and. 

without  which  adlibn  the  knowledge  thus  produced-  is  not  at- 
'-'tained;*  This,  therefore,  be  undertakes  in  the  third  chapter; 
[n  .order  to  diftinguifb  the  palEon  from  the  a£lion  of  the  mind, 
lie  obferves,  that  in  fenfatibn  (which  has  been  fhewnto  be  a 
Mflion),  ift,  this  information  is  neceflary  and-  independent  of 
imr  will ;  arid,  2dly,  that  it  is  inihintaneous,  and  as  pcrfefl  at 
[trft  as  ever.  :  IXi  therefore,  it  can  be  made  te  appear  that  the 
fnpid  either  may  perceive  an  objedf  or  not  perceive  it,  without 
^y  change  in  external  circumftances,  but, merely  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of- its  cboic^  then  the  Dodor  is-of  opinion  it  will  be  de- 
monftrated,  that  magnitude  and  figure,-  the  objedis  of  perception, 
re  made-kftewn  by.  the  aEfion  of  the  mind,,  and  not  in  the  man- 
lerof  a  feiifation.  The  fame  concluflbnj  bethinks,  will  fol- 
ew,  if  it  can  be  made-to  ap'peafj  that  the  operation  of-percep- 
ion  not  only  has  a-beginntng  and  an  end,  but  alfb  has  a  mid(^ 
rate,  which  is  wanting  in  fenfattonj  &c.  Perception  is  pro- 
uced'by  means  of  the  fenfes  of  fight  and  feeling.  ■  He  examines,^ 
herefore,  both  thefe  fenfes,  in  order  to  fhe w,  that  in  both  -the 
)ind  is^tve,  and  not  paffive,  in  producing  perception.  His 
rgumentxfrom  the  cafe  of  fight  is,  that  in.  the-  fieM  of  vifion 
through  all  which  we  have  more  or  lefs  the  power  of :  perceir-- 
tg)  the  mind  may  yet  perceive  voluntarily  in  one  part-in  pre^* 
trence  to  another  part  of  equal  capacity,  and -that  this- power  oC 
erceiving  may  be  renraved  all  around  the  field  of  vifton  by  the* 
ommand-of  the  will.— With  regard  to  the  fenfe-of  feeling,  the 
)oflor  feems  to  think  there  is  more  difficulty.  He  therefore 
tturns  to  bis  former  db^rine,  that  the  only  intermations  we  re¬ 
el  ve  from  this  fenfe  are  thofe  of  pleafure-  and  pain,  cold  and 
i  and  therefore  concludes,  that  it  cannot  be  by  means  of' 
lis  fenfe  that  the  ideas  of  magnitude  and  figure  are  acquired, 
iwmg  that  th^re  is  nothing  in^tbe  fenfe  or  fitelirrg-  that  is  of 

i  ‘the 
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*.  the  fame,  nature  with  the  knowledge  that  is' acquired.’  He 
then  concludes  with  a  general  argument  in  favour  of  his  theory,- 
which  we  (hall  give  in  his  own  words.  *  If  it  can  be  made  to 
*.  appear,  that,  in  the  fimple  fenlation  of  touch,  no  judgment  or 
*.diftin(3ion  is  made  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  and  Hgiire  of' 
‘  external  things,  it  will  neceflarily  follow,  that  it  is  not  in  this 
*.  way  the  knowledge  of  perception  is  excited }  but  this  is '  a 

*  thing  evident,  as  will  now  be  made  to-appear.  It  is  altoge-- 

*  thcr  the  fame  thing,  with  refpe£l  to  fenfation,  whether  the,feeI-< 

*  moved  in  contaff  with  a  folid  body  which  does  nut 
nu>ve,  or.  the  furface  of  the  fplid  body  be  moved  with  the  fan^e 

*  velocity,  but  in  the  contrary  direction  againft  the.  feeling  part, 

*  when  this  lhall  be  retained  in  its  place;  thefe  two  cafes,  how-' 

*  ever,  which  are  perfeftly  Amilar  in  refpe£t  of  fenfation,  dilFer- 

*  totally  with  regard  to  the  knowledge, or  information  of  the 

*  mind  attending  thofe  operations.  In  the  one  cafe,  a  judgment' 

*  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the 
‘  body  felt}  in  the  other,  again,  no  fuch  judgment  can  be 
‘  formed,  therefore  it  will  be  allowed  to  conclude,  it  is  not  by, 

*  fenfation  or  p^on  of  the.  mind  that  the  ideas  of  magnitude  are 
‘  attained.’  The  refult  of  the  whole  inquiry  the  Dodor  ftates 
in  the  follo.wing  words :  *  The  propofition  now  eftabliflied  is 
*■  this,  that  the.  knowledge  or  idea  of  magnitude  and  figure  is 

*  not  acquired  in  fenfation,-  confidered  as  the  palfion  of  mind 
♦.  knowing  immediately  in  confequence  of  the  action ,of  a  thing 
‘  which  is  external ;  but  that  this  is  attained  by  the  proper  action 

of  the  mind  itfelf  then  conceiving  knowledge,  and  therefore 
‘.forming  to  itfelf  thofe  ideas  of  magnitude  and  figure;  not, 
‘.voluntarily,  as  it  is  performed  on  other  occafions  when  ima- 
‘.gination  operates  without  perception,  but  inftindlively  or  ne- 
‘  .ceflarily  in  confequence  of  a  feeling  by  which  the  nnind  is  ex- 
cited  to  this  mode  of  adion,  wherein  a  certain  conception  is 
‘.  formed.’  '  ; 

In  the  next  chapter  he  goes  on,  at  great  length,  to  produce 
arguments  and  examples  in  fuppop  of  this  theory  of  perception. 
Into  this  part  of  his  work,  however,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fol- 
low  him,  as  the  nature  of  his  reafoning  is  fo  abftrufe,  and  •  fo 
much  conneded  with  the  phyfical  theory  which  he  has  publilhed 
in  a  feparate  volume,  that  no  analyfis  which  we  could  give  of  it 
within  our  limits,  would  be  intelligible  to.  our  readers.  It  will 
be  fufficient  to  excite  their  curiofity  that  w’e  mention  the  titles 
of  the  difFerent  parts  into  which  this  chapter  is  divided. 


I  ft.  Concerning  Extention  and  Direiliony  as  Principles  necejarj 
in  PerceptioHy  and  as  original  Ideas  in  the  Conception  of  ‘things 

•  t  rr  f  I  E'? _  ...  m  •  .1  .  . 


with  Folume  and  Figure.— idXy.  Concerning  that  progrejftve  Ope¬ 
ration  which  is  employed for  Perception^  with  feme  Illujlration  of  the 
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StthjeSI.  3dly»  Concerning  certain  judgments  formed  in  relation 
to  the  Suhje^  af  Perception^  and  the  Reality  of  Things  perceived^ 
4thly<  Natural  Bodies  examined  as  to  their  Properties  of  Folume 
and  Figure y  with  a  klew  to  confirm  the  Theory  aud^/hew  thi 
Itdportanci  of  the  Dodirine. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  X.  The  Works  of  the  late  Profejfor  Camper^  on  the  Cen^ 
nexion  between  the  Science  of  Anatomy  and  the  Arts  of  Drawings 
Paintings  Statuary^  5ffc.  In  Two  Books.  Containing  a  Trea^ 

_ _ _ /  _ _  r  .  .a  _F*/r»  _ * 


tional  Features^  and  Portraits  of  Individuals^  with  Accuracy^  fAc^ 
llludrated  with  Seventeen  Plates  explanatory  of  the  ProfeJfoPs 
leading  Principles.  Tranjlated  from  the  Dutch  by  T.  Cogan^ 
M.  D.  pp.  i8o.  Royal  410,  iK  is.  Dilly.  Londooi 
1794- 

^T^HE  fubje(St)  or  rather  the  fubjefls  (though  there  be  a  ma- 
*  nifeft  connexion  between  them),  of  this  publication  are  of 
nature  e^ctremely  interefting  and  engaging,  not  only  to  the 
rtift:,  but  every  ingenious  inquirer  into  hunrian  nature,  and 
over  of  general  knowledge.  '  Wc  fhall,  therefore,  give  an  ana- 
yfis  of  *  it  rather  fuller  than  is  allowed  by  our  limits  to  moft 
ublications. 

As  the  painter  or  ftatuary;  fays  the  editor  or  editors,  in  a 
reface,  who  has  made  the  human  figure  the  peculiar  obje6l  of 
is  ftudy, 

t  *  . 

*  Has  doubtlefs  given  the  preference  to  the  moft  interefting  and 
le  moft  fublime  department;  fo  it  muft  be  confefted  that  he  has 
hofen  the  moft  difficult  and  comprehenfive.  This  branch  demands 
teat  extent  of  hiftorical  knowledge,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ational  chara£teriftics>  great  attention  to  the  diverlities  occalioned 
y  progrcffive  years  and  peculiarities  of  fex,  obfervance  of  the  effe£l$ 
roduced  by  the  paflions  upon  the  human  frame,  in  their  various 
mbinations  and  afferent  degrees  of  .force;  fuperadded  to  fuch  a 
nowlcdge  of  anatomy  as  lhall  enable  him  to  delineate  the  general 
tuatioQ  of  the  mufcles  in  a  placid  and  inert  ftate,  their  aCtiop  in 
aried  pofitions,  and  their  influence  in  deferibing  every  emotion  or 
laffioQ  of  the  mind.  It  is  alfo  the  branch  moft  expofed  to  the  fe- 
^ierity  of  criticifm ;  as  grolfer  faults  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  hu- 
forni  are  readily  detefled,  and  as  numbers,  prcfumlng  that 
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they  have  a  complete  inodel  in  their  own  perfons,  or  competent  know* 
ledge  from  their  intercourfe  with  their  fpecics,  afFeft  the  refined  con- 
noifleur,  and  attempt  to  fupport  the  charader  by  fearching  for  mi- 
nuter  blemifhei. 

*  The  delineation  of  different  animals  does  not  require  an  equal 
extent  and  variety  of  knowledge ;  and  thofe  who  have  made  this 
branch  their  principal  ftudy,  have  in  general  confined  themfelves  to 
clofe  imitation ;  yet  the  ill  fuccefs  of  many  painters  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  the  few  mailers  comparatively  who  have  acquired  celebrity, 

'  and  the  very  few  whofe  works  are  exempt  from  grofs  imperfeflions, 
too  clearly  indicate  that  there  are  latent  difficulties,  which  it  is’  not 
in  the  power  of  mere  imitation  to  furmount ;  and  alfo  that  the  addrefs 
acquired  fimply  by  attention  and  pradlice  in  the  delineation  of  one 
particular  fpecies,  has  rather  been  an  impediment  than  ah  aid^  in  at* 
tempts  to  delineate  animals  of  any  other  fpecies. 

‘  Much  pains  have  been  taken  to  remove  thofe  various  difficul- 
tics.  Men  of  ftudy  and  of  genius  have  attempted  to  introduce  cer- 
lain  principles,  and  to  propofe  invariable  rules,  which  they  deemed 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  tafte  in  the  higher  branches  of 
painting,  and  prccifion  in  all.  Some  of  the  principles  advanced,  and 
methods  recommended,  have  been  of  confiderable  fervice;  while 
Others,  as  they  were  built  upon  falfe  dogmas,  are  more  calculated  to 
sniflead  than  dircdl  into  the  right  path. 

‘  The  work,  which  is  now  introduced  to  the  Englifh  reader,  pro* 
felTes  to  remove  fcveral  remaining  difficulties  of  no  fmall  moment; 
and  to  propofe  rules  more  conducive  to  facility,,  grace,  and  accu¬ 
racy,  than  any  hitherto  offered.  Thefe  profeffions  are  founded  upon 
the  difeovery  of  a  much  more  immediate  and  intimate  connexion 
between  the  fciences  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  of 
the  natural  hlftory  of  animals,  with  the  art  of  delineation,  than  could 
have  been  fuppofed  to  exift.  Every  idea  in  it,  ,  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  author,  exemplifies,  in  a  very  ftriking  manner,  the  truth  of  out 
remark  concerning  the  connexion  that  fubfifts  between  different 
branches  of  the  arts  and  fciences ;  by  means  of  which  the  one  mat 
be  rendered,  in  various  refpedls,  fubfervient  to  the  other.  Thf 
happy  union,  in  the  fame  perfon,  of  profound  knowledge  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  with  a  tafte  for  drawing,  has  demonftrated  that  the  minutia  oi 
anatomical  knowledge  are  much  more  conducive  to  elegance,  cha- 
rafter,  expreflion,  and  precifion,  than  could  poffibly  have  been  ima¬ 
gined  by  any  one  totally  ignorant  of,  or  but  fuperfi daily’ acquainted 
with,  the  fcience.  Whenever  the  attention  of  artifts  has  been  di 
refted  to  anatomical  inftruftions,  it  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  th 
firft  feries  of  mufcles,  or  their  operation  in  the  different  aftionso! 
pofitions  of  the  body,  as  marked  through  the  integuments;  but  wi 
now  perceive  the  great  importance  of  OJieology^  particularly  an  inti* 
male  knowledge  of  the  bones  conftituting  the  cranium,  and  of  thei 
relative  fituations  in  the  delineation  of  national  charafters,  and  « 
the  changes  made  by  advancing  age ;  and  alfo  its  ufes  in  the 
liuftion  of  ideal  beauty,  or  in  marking  the  peculiarities  which  chs 
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rtfienfe  individual?*  Neurology  alfo,  which  has  riot  been  conGdered 
as  having  the  moft  diftant  relation  to  the  fubjeft,  is  proived  to  bc  of 
high  utility  in  the  reprefentaiion  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind;  an 
attainment  confefTedly  the  moft  difficult!  as  well  as  the  moft  inte* 
refting  and  .fublime** 

[  To  be  continued,  j  , 


Art. 'XI.  Two  Ajfize  Sermons^  by  A.  D*  D.  F.A.  Sm 

pp.  151*  8vo4  ftitched.  Smart^  Reading.  1793* 

.  *  *  I  '  • 

^UR  benevolent  and  learned  author  is  a  ftrenuoiis  advocate  in 
favour  of, the  virtue  of-the  moderns  compared  with  that  of' 
the  ancients.  But  whilft  he  difeards  every  idea  of  degeneracy,  he 
feems  to  entertain  an  opinion,  that  he  is  Angular  ^  in  his 
•  ^  pofitionS| 

<  I  <  V  •'  ■j  ^  ‘ 


.  v>  •>  >  i  •  . 


•  A  late  writer  on  the  fubjeft  fets  out  with  the  fame  4iotion  t  we 
mean  Polwhelc!  in.  his  •  .Eifay  on  the  comparative  Learning  and  Mo¬ 
rality  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns/  attached  to  hiS  Difeourfes.  To 
compare  fonie  paffages  in  the  Sermon  and  the  Effay  may  be  curious* 
•  That  the  world  is  in  a  (late  of  conllant  and  regular  degeneracy 


principl 


general.*  Page 


•  That  the  world  grows  worfe  (fays  Mr.  Polwhele)  in  proportion  as 

•  it  grows  old,  hath  been  a  common  complaint  from  the  time  of  Ho- 

•  mer  to  the  prefent  day.,  To  the  eye  of  the  multitude  every  new 

•  generation  of  men  feems  marked  with  fome  ftriking  defefts  before 

•  unknown— -the  criteria  of  degeneracy,  and  the  prefages,  of  ruin* 

•  To  fupcrGcial  minds  the  declenfion  of  Jeatning  and  of  virtue  ap- 

•  pears  too  plain  a  fadl  to  be  proved  by  demon ftratioo.  But,  what  is 
I  ‘  moft  furprifing,  the  learned  and  intelligent  join  the  general  voice^ 

•  and  jnduftrioufly  proclaim,  to  the  difgracc  of  their  contemporaries* 

•  the  increafirig  ignorance  and  vicioufnefs  of  the  times.*  P.  191/ 

•  To  account  for  this  difeouraging  opinion,  it  may  be  obferved* 

•  that  the  afts  of  injuftice  and  iniquity,  of  which  we  are  the  witneffes 

•  or  the  viflims,  Grike  us  miich  more  forcibly  than  thofc  of  which  we 

•  only  read  the  effeds,  impeffeftly  and  partially  deferibed/ 

p.  2.—-?  The  vices  which  they  fee  are  more  ftriking  than  thqfe  which 

•  they  remember.  In  vain  would  they  find  parallels  in  the  times  over 

•  which  they  fondly  brood,  to  match  the  glaring  intlances  of  iniquity 

•  Uiat  aye  daily  infpifing  them  with  horror. — ^In  their  fpcculation  on 
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poritionS9  which  is  not  the  cafe.  The  fertnon,  however^ 
IS  well  writteni  as  the  reader  may  infer  from  the  fpecimens 

we 

*  former  times  they  find  nothing  to  afFefi  their  quiet,  or  endanger 
«  their  fafety.  Thus,  whether  the  experienced  compare  their  own 

*  obfervations  with  the  records  of  hiftory,  ox  confider  the  objefis 

*  which  forcibly  ilrike  their  fenfes,  in  oppofition  to  what  they  feebly 

*  from  qiemory,  they  are  ever  difpofed  to  think  better  of  dieir 

*  pr^ecefTors  than  their  contemporaries.’  Polwhele,  p.  195. 

^  It  is  difficult  to  rife  fo  far  above  the  prejudices  of  education  as 

*  to  reprove  the  manners  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  From  our 
^  early  youths  we  have  imbibed,  in  the  writers  of  thofe  celebrated 

*  Rates,  ah  admiration  for  the  heroic  deeds  which  they  deferibe*.  Our 

*  hearts  have  glowed  with  the  flame  of  liberty  at  the  contemplation 

*  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Leonidas.  Our  fenfibilities  have  been  awakened 

*  by  the  charaAers  of  an  Ariflides  and  *a  Cato;,  and  we  have  formed 

*  higher  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  from  the  virtues 

*  of  a  Titus  or  an  Epaminondas.’  p.  14.— •  But  the  preju- 

*  dices  of  the  learned  in  favour  of  antiquity  difqualify  them  for  a 

*  taik  which  others  are  incapable  of  undertaking.  For  his  (lores  of 

*  knowledge,  the  fcholar  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  ancients.  From 

*  a  fchoolboy  he  hath  been  taught  to  venerate  the  claffic  writers 

*  as  (bedding  a  glory  over  Greece  and  Rome.  From  a  child  he  hath 

*  imbibed  the  pagan  morals.  To  Socrates  or  to  Minos  he  hath  looked 

*  up  as  to  the  fplendid  examples  of  philofophical  and  political  wifi- 

*  dom;  and  he  hath  regarded  the  warriors  of  Marathon  pr  Philippi 

*  as  the  models  of  heroic  virtue.  On  reviewing  claffic  feenes,  he 

*  connefts  with  them  the  years  of  puerility,  when  they  firft  were 

*  opened  to  his. gay  and  vivid  fancy.*  Polubele,  p.  193. 

*  On  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  world  it  is  painful  to  dwell.  With- 

*  out  wounding  your  imagination  with  the  crimes  and  the  fate  of  the 

*  flouriihing  cities  of  Sodom  arid  Gomorrah,  we  may  obferve,  that 

*  the  trueft  feature  with  which  the  primitive  ages  can  be  delineated 

*  is,  that  they  difplayed  vice  in  all  its  deformity.  Led  by  the  hand 
^  of  the  Almighty,’ the*  Jews,  it  might  have  been  fuppofed,  (hould, 

*  have  been  a  pattern  of  moral  virtue ;  but  melancholy  is  the  de« 

*  feription  of  their  perfidy  and  ingratitude.— The  hiftory  of  the  Jews 

*  prefents  the  moft  horrible  fpedtacles,  and  the  moft  bloody  ca- 

*  taftrophes.*  Valpy^  p.  9.—  *  I  (hall  not  go  back  to  the  infancy, 

*  of  trie  world  for  a  view  of  large  and  populous  cities,  where  fcarcely 

*  any  righteous  perfons  were  to  be  found ;  I  (hall  not  mark  them, 

*  abandoned  to  the  moft  unnatural  crimes,  and  drawing  down  deftruc- 
^  tion  from  on  high.  Were  we  only  to  glance  over  the  hiftory  of 
«  the  Jews,  a  race  fcledled  from  the  nations  as  God’s  peculip  peo- 

*  pie,  we  (hould  be  fufficieiitly  (hocked  by  every  fpecies  of  barbarity 

*  and  profligacy.  Though  under  the  immediate  direAion  of  God, 

*  they  were  incredulous^  obftinate,  and  cruel.  They  were  repeatedly 

•  guilty 
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vrt  have  given  below.  The  fecond  difcourfc,  on  the  duty 
of  fuhmiffion  to  magiftrates,  Is  conceived  in  the  fame  ftyle 

and 

/ 

«  guilty  of  iocelt,  of  fratricide,  of  parricide;  and  in  their  pu* 

*  niibments  they  displayed  the  moft  brutal  difpofition/  Po/wieU, 

p«  229.  • '  •  , 

*  The  Grecian  Hates  may  be  defcribed  as  a  people  imperibus, 

*  ^loomy»  and  perfidious;  heedlefs  of  the  rights  of  nations,  delight* 

<  mg  in  civil  maflacre,  favage  in  their  warfare,  and  treating  their 

<  flaves  and  prifoners  as  viAims  devoted  to  cruelty.  By  the  con- 

*  fiftent  cruelty  of  the  laws  rof  S^iarta,  it  was  lawful  for  a  parent  to 

*  dellroy  a  weak  or  deformed  child.’  VaJfy^  p.  14.— The  bcft 

*  ages  of  Greece  will  Ihrink  from  a  comparifon  with  modern  times. 

*  The  laws  of  Lycurgus,  fo  repeatedly  the  theme  of  oratorical  pane* 
^  gyric.  are  little  elfe  than  a  mafs  of  corruption.  They  are  founded 

*  in  falfe  and  vicious  principles.  Among  a  variety  of  other  barbari* 

*  ties,  they  direfled  the  expofure,  and  confequently  the  deftruflion^ 

*  of  filch  children  as  were  born  too  delicate  or  weak  for  the  military 

*  funflions  of  a  Spartan.*  Pol^wbeU^  p.  23J. 

*  The  republic  of  Athens,  the  boaft  of  fomc  modern  philofophers, 

*  was  alternately  made  the  fcene  of  the  mod  atrocious  tyranny  and 
^  unbridled  anarchy.  The  conjugal  infidelity  of  the  Greeks  hid  be- 

*  come  fo  fa!hionabIe,  that,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  almofl  5000 

*  Athenian  citizens  were  illegitimate.*— p.  16.— •  The  in- 

*  fluence.  of  polite  literature  on  the  morals  is  certainly  vifible  in  every 
^  community ;  and  the  fages  and  poets  of  Athens  were  generally  her 

*  bed  moral  men.  Thefe,  however,  were  comparatively  few.  The 

*  great  body  of  the  people  were  a  contaminated  mafs.  Pdifhed  as 
'  Athens  is  faid  to  have  been,  (he  was  very  deficient  in  that  pure  re* 

*  finement  which  includes  chadity  and  delicacy.  Fler  courtezans 

*  were  her  only  women  of  education.  They  were  abfolutely  the  only 

*  women  who  were' eafily  approachable  by  the  other,  fex,  who  ap- 

*  peared  at  public  places,  who  adorned  and  enlivened  fociety  by  their 

*  polite  addrefs  and  fparkling  converfation,  who  prcfided  over  the 

*  falhions,  and  influenced  the  manners.*  p.  237. 

*  The  nioral  virtues  6f  thofe  civilifed  nations  were,  in  general,  the 

*  effeft  bf  odentation;  and  their  religion  only  proved  the  weaknefs 

*  of  human  reafon,  when  it  is  linaillded  by  Revelation!  Their  very 

*  deities  were  reprefented  as  giving  the  fandiion  of  example  to  all  the 

*  vices  that  degrade  the  human  mind. —No  period  of  their  hidory 

*  exhibits  the  Romans  as  a  virtuous  nation.-*- We  arc  apt  to  annex 

*  the  idea  of  virtue  to  frugality  and  auderity,  without  refledling.  that 
in  particular  ages  of  all  nations,  they  have  been  impofed  by  ne- 

*  ceffity.  They  can  only  deferve  the  name  of  virtue,  when  they  are 

*  found  in  a  rich  and  flourilhing  country.*  Valpy,  p.  6.— ‘  The 
^  Romans  feem  to  have  blended  the  demnefs  of  Spartan  fortitude 
?  with  the  groflfnefs  of  Athenian  fapcrdiiion*  It  is  true,  they  have 
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A  Difcourfe  on  the  IFtfdcm  and  Goodnefs  of  God^ 

tnd  manner ;  to  which  we  have  nothing  to  objed,  "unlcfs  it  be^ 
that  we  are  here  and  there  prefented  widi  an  inflated*  period.— 
The  notes  and  appendix  are  the  mod  entertaining  part  of  the 
publication. 


, ,  '  "  — 

Art.  XII.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  TVlfdom  and  Goodnefs  of  God  in  the 

,  Formation  of  Man.  pp.  37.  i2mor  6d.  ditched#  '  Goadby, 

Sherborne.  1794*  .  '  - 


U: 
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IT  has  been  the  objeft  of  the  author,  in  this  fenfible  and  \ 
pleafing  difcourfe,  to  adapt  the  obfervations  of  fome  eininent 
philofophers  and  divines  to  the  capacities  of  common  readers,  for 
whofe  ufe  this  publication  is  principally,  intended. 


•  plumed  themfelves  on  illuftrious  inflances  of  courage,  frug^ity, 

•  and  lempeiaiice;  but  thefe  virtues  apparently  originated  in  confli- 
f  tutional  aufterity  ;  in  a  haughtinefs  without  dignity,  a  faflidioufnefs 

•  without  fentinient.-— During  the  republican  government,  it  was  na- 

•  tural  pride— a  loftinefs  of  fpirit — an  intolerance  that  brooked  not 

•  control — ^which  created  the  patriot  and  the  warrior.  Under  the 
f  emperors,  thefe  conftiiutional  flamina,  were  gradually  enfeebled 

•  and  dtftroyed.  Literature  was  not  compatible  with  bravery,  nor 

•  affluence  with  fobrieiy,*  Pol^bde^  p.  240* 

Thefe  coincidencies,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  prove  a  conge, 
niality.  of  mind,  confirm  the  dpftnnes  maintained  by  both  writers; 
as  men  may  more  readily  meet  in  the  way  of  truth,  which  is  one, 
than  ia  the  paths  pf  error,  which  are  various  and  infinite. 


*  ‘  When  puniflunent  (hall  unfold  itfelf  in  all  the  flrength  of  In. 
fulted  omn’pptencc* !  I  !•; — 1  his  is  a  ftrange  mode  of  expreffion.— 
f  Refled  on  the  ftate  of  your  fouls,  if  your  names  are  not  found 
•  written  in  the  book  of  life— /«  large  ebara^ers  of  mercy  and  g^ ace  /’ 
At  any  rate,  the  concluding  part  of  the  fentence  is  a  plcpnafm.  In- 
flecd,  it  IS  difficult  to  avoid  laying  the  cmphafis  on  *  Larger*  and 
then  the  idea  becomes  ridiculous.  But  it  is  necelTary,  according 
p)  (he  ppdor,  th<it  *  our  names  fiourijh^  in  the  book  of  life* 
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.Art.  XIII.  The  Looker-on^  J periodical  Paper ^  Sy  the  Rev. 
Simon  Olive-branch^  A.  M.  'Three  Volumes,  pp.  1416.  8vo. 
boards.  Evans.  London,  1794. 

WE  have  read  thcfe  volumes  with  all  the  attention  which 
.they  deferve;  but  we  fcarcely  know  how  to  diferiminate 
their  merits.  It  would  be  a  tedious  ta(k  to  tranferibe  their  con¬ 
tents.  To  analvfe  a  produdlion  confiding  of  detached  papers, 
would  be  impoilible;  and  to  make  a  few  ihort  extracts,  or  even 
to  prefent  a  whole  number  to  our  readers,  would  give  a  very  in- 
.  adequate  idea  of  fo  mifcellaneous  a  work. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Looker-on,  In  general,  refembles 
the  Spectator :  this  is  no  mean  praife.  In  fcveral  papers  it  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  Rambler ;  but  we  never  faw  the  manner  of 
Johnfon  very  fuccefsfully  copied.  What  was  fplendid  or  fub- 
lime  in  the  Ranabler,  is  in  the  Looker-on  glaring  or  turgid. 

In  proof  of  thefe  aflertions,  two  diftind  excerpts  (hall  be 
adduced.  Of  the  Addifonian  ftyle  the  following  are  pleafing 
fpecimens :  , 

s 

*  When  I  refleS  upon  the  great  influence  which  the  charaders  of 
women  have  upon  the  lives  and  con  dud  of  men  ;  that  our  confiitu- 
tions  are  determined,  in  a  great  meafure,  at  our  birth  ;  that  our  in¬ 
fancy  is  moulded  by  their  methods  and  maxims ;  that  the  firfl  ten¬ 
dencies  of  our  minds  depend  chiefly  upon  the  diredion  they  give  to 
them ;  and  that  it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  pride  and  emulation  of 
our  youth  to  gain  their  commendation  and  r<  gard  ;  1  cannot  think  I 
have  chofen  my  part  ill,  in  determining  to  dedicate  to  them  a  great  ' 
portion  of  my  labours.  The  fcheme  of  education  is  ufually  firft  con- 
fidered  in  every  endeavour  to  reform  the  manners  of  an  age ;  but  I 
look  upon  this  as  only  watering  the  root  of  a  tree ;  while  fuch  Ia» 
hours  as  have  in  view  the  improvement  of  the  female  world,  reach 
to  the  very  nature  and  condition  of  the  foil  itfelf,  and  render  it  more 
kindly  and  produdlve. 

*  What  led  me  to  this  fubjed  was,  an  account  1  received  a  day  or 
two  ago,  from  a  correfpondent  in  town,  who  is  always  on  the  watch 
for  any'fudden  growth  of  idle  opinions  that  have  novelty  enough  to 
feduce,  and  fpecioufnefs  enough  to  betray*  He  tells  me  of  a  claim 
juft  fet  up  by  fome  pretty  theorifts,  about  the  rights  of  women.  Now 
the  worft  of  it  is,  that  thefe  rights  of  women  involve  a  queftion  of 
competency  very  difiicult  to  adjuft;  for,  fuppofe  they  prove  ever  fo 
plainly  that  the  order  of  things  has  been  fliamefully  levcrfed,  and 
that  nature  deiigned  that  men  ftiould  prefide  at  the  tea  table,  regu¬ 
late  the  houfehold,  and  rule  the  nurfery  ;  while  all  the  offices  of  ftate 
and  bulinefs  of  commerce  (hould  pafs  into  the  hands  of  the  ladies ; 
yet  it  would  be'impoffible  for  them  to  make  unreafonable' men  come 
into  thefe  fuitabie  arrangements,  till  they  could  acquire,  ftrength 
enough  to  flrip  u$  of  our  ufurpations,  confirmed  to  us  by  fuch  long 
'  ptefeription,  and  fuch  ancient  prejudices.* 
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We  have  extrafled  this  paflagc  from  the  ninth  number,  which 
concludes  with  a  ftory  that  has  not  the  merit  of  originality.— 
Of  biography  our  author  obfcrves,  ‘  Never,  perhaps,  has  there 
^  cxifted  a  greater  rage  for  biography  than  at  the  prefent  mo- 
‘  ment.  I  cannot,  however,  help  confidcring  it  as  grofsly  pro- 

•  flituted  when  I  fee  it  rendered  a  vehicle  for  profligate  examples, 

•  or  the  purpofes  of  fcandal  and  abufe.  The  memoirs  of  ob- 

•  feure  females,  of  petit- maitres  and  buffoons,  which  are  every 

•  day  poured  in  upon  us,  will  in  the  end,  1  fear,  biing  diferedit 

*  upon  this  fpecies  of  writing;  and  it  will  be  conlidered  as  an 
honour  to  go  out  of  life  without  getting  into  print.  Thus,  in 

•  another  century,  inftead  of  containing  a  lift  of  Biitifh  wor- 
^  thics,  biography  will  be  the  fink  of  Britifh  infamy ;  and  all 
^  that  our  great'  men  will  afpire  to  will  be  the  negative  renown 

•  of  efcaping  the  bookfeller^s  fliop,  and  of  giving  np  the  ghoft 

*  without  beirg  entered  at  Statiorer’s-Hall.*  No.  XL— We 
were  ftruck  by  the  juftnefs  of  this  obfervation. 

In  the  57th,  and  fevcral  other  numbers,  a  few  Johnfonian 
features  are  difcoverable :  ‘  In  the  purfuit  of  his  own  folitary 
^  aggrandifement,  the  objefts  of  an  individual  are  feldom  limited 

*  or  defined ;  but  fuppofe  him  a  member  of  a  corporate  body, 

♦  and  his  efforts  are  dire£led  to  the  interefts  of  his  order;  any 

*  eccentricity  from  this  orbit  of  exertion  is  regarded  with  watch- 
^  fulnefs  and  jcaloufy;  and  an  account  is  taken  of  fuch  a  man’s 

*  adlions  from  the  firft  moment  of  his  aberration.  In  the  Ample 
^  reprefemative  legiflation,  adopted  in  France,  this  natural 
^  claflification  and  reciprocation  of  power  has  been  defpifed  by 
^  the  green  ferocity  of  thefe  upftarts  in  freedom.’— This  is 
fomething  like  the  phrafeology  of  Johnfon  ;  not  his  elegance. 

The  following  are  modes  of  expreflion  which  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  :  ^  It  is  to  be  admired  that  a  nation’ — ^  formed  under  the 

*  foft  difencumbrance  of  rural  cafe’— ^  a  much  Icfs  confequential 

*  animal.’ 

In  the  verfes  to  a  bee  we  difeover  much  affectation.  The 
alliteration  of  the  firft  ftanza,  and  balm  introduced  as  a  rhyme 
to  harm  in  the  third,  prepofles  not  our  minds^  in  favour  of  the 
writer’s  poetical  talents.  ♦  The  Mock  Pathos  in  Compofition 

*  expofed’ — ^  Modern  Hiftory-writing* — ‘  Modern  Biography* 
—and  ‘  Eulogy  on  modern  Novels’— do  not  greatly  captivate 
us.  They  are,  in  our  opinion,  very  dull  performances.  Few 
writers  poffefs  the  talent  of  ridicule. 

Thefe  papers  are  ‘  dutifully  inferibed  to  his  beft  benefactor 

•  and  patron,  his  much*honoured  father,  as  a  humble. cxpreffion 
^  of  his  love,  and  a  ftill  humbler  tribute  to  manly  virtue  and 

♦  unblcmilhed  integrity  of  life,  by  William  Roberts,  A.  M- 
f  A«S»  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  Oxford.— To 

Mr* 
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Mr.  Roberts,  therefore,  the  public  arc  obliged  for  this  valuable 
collection.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  has  not  been  happy  ia 
her  periodical  productions.  But,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  wc  ' 
can  congratulate  Alma  Mater  on  that  attention  to  living  man¬ 
ners,  which  is  eflentially  neceffary  to  fuch  a  work— or,  rather,' 
let  us  congratulate  its  author.  Mr.  Roberts  is  evidently  a. man 
of  tafte  as  well  as  obfervation.  We  (hould  be  glad  to  extend 
this  compliment  to  his  coadjutors. 


Art.  XIV.  An  eafy^  fhort^  and fyftematical  Introduction  to  ibi 
Englijh  Grammar^  For  the  life  of  Schools.  By  a  Schoolmajler% 
pp.  66.  9d.  Boofey.  London,  1794. 

^HIS  little  book  is  exaCily  what  its  title  announces;  A  note, 
;  however,  at  the  bottom  of  the  46th  page,  does  not  mark 

/our  grammarian^s  attention  to  accuracy  of  expreffion.  Wc 
obje($  to  the  repetition  of  which%  BeAdes^  'the  fentence  is  in* 
volved  from  its  length. 


Art.  XV.  Duties  of  Man^  or  Civil  Order  and  Public  Safety ; 
being  plain  Thoughts  of  a  plain  Mind  on  Things  as  they  are^  and 
what  the  WelUheing  of  the  Community  now  requires  of  every 
Citizen.  ^By  one  of  the  People,  pp.  200.  8vo*  London: 
printed  for  W.  Richardfon,  Royal- Exchange.  1793* 

author  apprifes  his  readers,  that  ^  the  direCl  objeft  of 
^  ^  this  publication  is  to  mitigate,  or  aid  in  appeaAng,  that 
^  faftidious  and  reftive  humour,  which  fometimes  accompanies 

•  the  beft  meafures  of  government.  The  great  mafs-  of  men, 

^  as  well  as  individuals,  when  crofs  or  peeviib,  may  be  foothed 
^  into  good  nature,  or  won  by  kind  ufage.  It  is  this  liberal, 

^  candid,  and  commanding  principle  of  unanimity,  thefe  pages 

•  are  meant  to  inculcate.  They  are  meffages  of  courtefy  to  all, 

•  and  of  difrefped  to  none ;  they  fue  for  peace,  and  their  er- 
^  rand  (ball  make  them  welcome;  they  come  to  promote  har- 

•  mony,  by  allaying  difeord ;  to  prevent  difeonten^  by  exciting 

•  complacency ;  and  to  ftrengthen  the  faftenings  of  generu  - 

•  fafetv,  by  (hewing  that  it  is  every  man’s  intefeli,  as  well  as 

•  his  duty,  to  be  quiet.  This  is  their  only  aim,  whicb^  how*- 

•  ever  imperfeftly  profecuted,  augurs  fo  well  to  the  bleffings  of 
^  fociety,  that  he  cannot  be  a  good  citizen  who  does,  not  wi(h 
J  it  to  fucccedl* 
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The  Notes  at  the  bottom  are  in  this  Analyfis  diftingiiifhed  by 
italic,  charadlcrs. 

EXTRACTS. 

*  An  Ejlhiate  of  our  prefent  Hazard. 

*  •  We  enjoy  at  prefent  all  the  blcffings  of  peace ;  and  who  does  not 
wiih  the  continuance  of  circumdances  fo  precious  and  defirable  ?  Long 
’may  we  be  thus  free  from  hoftile  invaficn,  inteftine'eommotion,  and  all 
the  din  of  foreign  or  domeftic  arms !  The  battle  rages  not  at  our 
gates  !  Our  fields  arc  not  covered  with  troops,  nor  our  ftreets  with 
carnage!  The  labour  oF  the  hufbandman,  mechanic,  and  manufac¬ 
turer;  meet  with  no  interruption!  Our  lives  .are  fafe,  and  our 
dwellings  fecure  1  Whatever  we  earn  is  our  ow  n,  to  keep,  to  fpend,  or 
to  bellow  as  we  pleafe!  In  proportion  as  invention  fucceeds,  diligence 
gathers,  or  prudence  improves,  we  may  be  juft  as  happy  as  abundance, 
and  beneficence,  a  quiet  mind  and  an  inoffenfive  life,  can  make  us. 
Nothing  is  required  of  any  but  to  do  their  duty,  to  cultivate  habits 
of  accommodation  with  the  frailties  of  each  other,  and  to  perfevere 
in  the  exercife  of  mutual  good  ofiices.  Much  reafon  have  we,  there¬ 
fore,  to  deprecate  the  dreadful  note  of  preparation^  which,  whether 
Jrom  governors  or  governed,  would  mar  this  beautiful  difpofition  of 
things.  In  this  at  leaft  we  all  agree;  war  with  the  whole  world  ra¬ 
ther  than,  among  our  felves.’  Page  13.* 


•  From  the  general  ftrain  of  this  work,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was 
compofed  before  the  era  of  hoftilities  between  the  French  and  allied 
armies ;  though  at  a  time  when  military  preparations,  for  the  land 
and  fca  fcrvice,  excited  ferrous  apprehenfions.  The  prefent  ftate  of 
actual  war  docs  not  impair,  but  ilrongly  enforces,  the  obligations  to 
maintain  civil  order— the  firm  balls,  olgencral  fafety. 
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'  •  Grand  Rebellion  epitomifcd. 

*  It  is  plain  that  they  were  now  refolved  upon  the  rebellion,  and 
fo  made  dcman<is  accordingly.  For  the  luin  of  ail  their  meffages,  re-^ 
jDOnltrances,  and  declarations,  was  only  to  challenge  the  foveretga 
power  itfelf,  and  all  the  parts  and  binnches  of  the  prerogative.  They 
petitioned  no  more,  than  that  the  king  wv>uld  be  plealed  to  beitay 
and  give  up  his  fiends  to  their  malice,  as  in  tne  pique  of  the  hve 
members;  that  he  v\ouid  deliver  up  all  catiles  and  forts,  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  militia,  into  their  hands  ;  tliat  they  might  have 
the  choofing  of  all  the  lords  of  his  council,  and  of  all  great  officers 
of  hate ;  the  government  and  education  of  his  children  ;  the  power 
ito  hang  delinquents,  as  they  Ihould  think  fif;  and  the' liberty  of  ex* 
cepting  whom  they  fhould  think  ht  out  of  the  king’s  general  pardon  | 
and  that  no  peer  be  permitted  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  but  only 
by  confent  of  both  hputes. — Now  they  are  obliged  to  repent  cafting 
away  100.000  lives,  only  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  ereft  the  feeptre 
of  the  Lord  Chrift;  a  caufe  that  they  themfelves  confefs,  by  defert- 
ing  it,  as  foolifh  as  that  was  hhavilh.*  P.  20.  , Quoted  from  a  Re* 
proof  to  the  Rehearfal  tranfpofed,  p.  413. 

^  War. 

*  In  our  prefent  hoftile  preparations,  minlfters  aft  with  the  con¬ 
current  and  unequivocal  voice  of  the  people.  War  with  France  now. 
ii  not  the  war  of  courts  or  party,  in  direft  oppafition  to  the  fentU 
.ments  of  one  another,  but.  of  a  government  In  pofleffion  of  the 
warmeil  wifhes  and  fulleft  confidence  of  the  people,  not  only-  cor¬ 
dially  fupported  by  the  wealth,  but  even  fanftioned  and  fiimulated 
by  the  beft  feelings  of  the  country  at  large :  and  it  is  well  that  all 
who  would  wantonly  diffurb  our  quiet,  wheiher  at' the  iniligation  of 
domellic  treafon,  or  of  foreign  malignity,  Ihould  be  thus  formally 
apprifed,  that  we  are  not  wholly  defencelefs,  that  the  leaft  attack  oa 
our  privileges  is  but  to  ronfe  the  Engliih  lion,  and  that  Britons  are 
not  fucb  gulls  and  gudgeons  as  ever  to  relinqulih  order  and  fecurity 
for  diftraftion  and-outrage.  Whatever  plots  and  contrivances  have# 
therefore#  been  hatched,  or  might  be  hatching,  to  fling  us  into  con- 
fufion,  or  to  embarrafs  our  operations,  the  fpirited  and  decifive  tone 
in  which  the  opinion  of  government  is  announced,  arid  the  new  af- 
peft  which  things  have  fo  recently  affumed,  are  calculated  equally  to 
quafh  the  boiling  of  fedition,  and  to  infpire  the  public  mind  with  the 
ileady  compofure  and  confidence  in  their  ability  and  integrity  with 
whom  its  bed  interefts  are  entrulled. 

*  The  meafures  of  that  deluded  and  frantic  people  were  fi-fficienily 
provoking  to  all  Europe,  by  the  Ihocking  fcencs  of  anarchy  and  affo- 
elation  which  fo  dreadfully  diftinguifhed  the  new  of.  their  affairi 
in  all  its  fuecei&ve  ftages; — by  exemplifying  the  mod  dangerous  in¬ 
novations,  in  extirpating  their  old  and  venerable  eilablifhmenc  in  all 
Its  principles,  arrangements,  and  details 4)y  the  profligate  drug¬ 
gies  for  madery  incedantly  agitating  the  powerful  parties#  which# 

like 
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like  hungry  /warms  of  wolves  or  vultures^  fUU'prey  On  the  vitals  of 
that  devoted  [and  now  difbanded]  kingdom ; — ^by  a  fyftematic  refill* 
ance  of  all  authority*  which  their  infernal  agents  and  incendiaries  ex» 
cite  and ianftion  in  mod  dates  adjacent  to  theirs; — by  digmatifing 
every  fpecies  of  monarchy  as  defpotic  and  repugnant  to  nature  and 
humanity*  and  confining  all  focial  advantage*  all  political  liberty*  all 
rights  and  all  privileges*  conducive  to  relative  or  individual  happi. 
nels*  to  commonweal^s*  or  fydems  of  equality ; — by  profecuting  the 
felled  projedts  of  ambition  under  the  infidious  mafic  of  emancipating 
mankind  from  flavery,  placing  them  all  on  a  level*  and  profcnbing* 
.as  oppreflbrs,  all  V' ho  may  be  the'objedls  of  plebeian  relentment'; — 

*  by  dimulating  their  literati  to  emulate  one  another  in  exhibiting  their 
aavoLUTiON  as  the  great  ultimatum  of  political  fcience;  to  ^over 
and  varnifh  its  enormities  by  their  fophidry ;  to  magnify  its  fticcefs 
by  all  their  powers  of  eloquence ;  and  thus  to  circulate  it*  and  pre- 
poffefs  the  world  in  its  favour*  wherever  their  languageds  known,  or 
their  genius  admired but  mod  of  all,  by  obtruding  their  violent 
and  ferocious  dogmas  on  the  attention  of  peaceful  and  neutral  na¬ 
tions,  vilifying  their  inditutions*  blafpheming  their  religion  and  laws* 
traducing  and  levelling  their  rulers*  fcouting  all  the  ties  and  finews 
which  knit  the  fpecies  in  fociety*  and  brace  their  confidence  in  one 
another ;  claiming  and  vowing  fraterfiity  with  the  loofed,  and  bafell* 
and  lowed*  in  every  country ;  and,  by  means  of  various  plots  and 

•  policies*  inveigling 'and  dragging  others  into  the  fame  tremendous 
vortex,  which  has  ingulfed,  and  feems  to  be ' precipiiing  them  and 
their  adherents  headlong  to  dedrudion/  P.  159. 

To  obftruvSl  the  progref;,  and  prevent  the  final  refult,  of  a 
fyftem  fo  hoftile  to  the  repofe  and  exiftence  of  political  efta- 
blifhments,  the  author  prompts  his  fellow-fubjedls  to  co-operatc 
with  unanimity  and  vigour  in  fuch  meafures  as  the  wifdom  of 
our  rulers  prescribes,  and  the  refources  of  the  nation  afford,  for 
preferving  inviolate  the  hereditary  privileges  of  freeborn  Bri¬ 
tons.  He  adds,  ‘  If*  therefore,  his  majefty’s  benevolent  exer- 

*  tions  and  wifties,  fandtioned  by  the  heart- felt  concurrence  of 

*  all  his  mod  refpedlable  fubjefts,  (hould  ultimately  fail  to  avert 

*  this  mod  dreadful  calamity ;  it  is  our  duty  to  meet  it,  in  all 
y  its  extremities,  with  fortitude  and  unanimity.  In  that  event  we 
^  cannot  but  hail,  as  fentiments  aufpicious  to  fuccefs,  out  refent- 

/  roents  for  the  wrongs  done  to  humanity,  our  confidence  in  the 

*  reftitude  of  meafures  prompted  by  the  bed  impulfe  of  the 

*  heart,  and  our  trud  in  Divine  Providence  for  protedling  the 

*  innocent,  avenging*  the  caufe  of  the  injured*  and  finally  ter* 
^  minating  *  the  Ci^nfliiSt  in  humbling  the  atheiftical  arrogance  of 
^  our  enemies,  and  edablifhing  a  general  and  permanent  peace.’ 

P.  167. 

.  Our  aulhor*s  judicious  refleflions  on  the  comelinefs  of  civil 
order,  its  happy  effects  on  the  lot  o^  individuals,  and  its  inhe- 

lenc 
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is  incompatible  with  private  property,  arid  leaves  no  room  fof 
the  cxerc.fe  of  juftice,  whicii  renders  to  every  man  his  due*. 

At  a  time  when  pretended  patriots  were  adopting  meafurc^ 
hoflile  to  order  and  conftitiitional  government,  it  was  .judged 
expedient  to  have  a  print-^d  formula  of  grievances,  to  which  the 
clubs  ofdifierent  denominations,  who  aimed-at  one  common 
end  (a  revolution  in  Britain,  fimilar  to  that  which  had  lately 
taken  effect  in  France),  might  appeal  as  a.ftindard  of  uriifor* 
mity.  .  To  Paine,  by  profeffion  a  ftaymaker,  illiterate,  un^ 
principled,  vain  a?  d  aiidaciou*^,  they  imparted  their  fcheme  5 
furni(h::d  him  with  materials  from  the  principles  of  Filmer, 
Hobbes,  and  the  French  philofopherf,  and  flattered  him  with 
the  pofthumous  glory  of  emancipating  his  enflaved  country. 
He  conftnidted,  on  borrowed  ideas,  The  Rights  of  Man  *j  found 
that  he  could  not  vindicate  the  principles  of  his  party,  much 
lefs  elude  the  efFeds  of  confeious  demerit,  and  fo  withdrew  at 
once  from  the  proteftion  and  vengeance  of  the  Britilh  laws. 
Well  known  are  the  efforts  of  his  patrons  to  diffeminate  his  fe- 
diiious  dotSlrines,  of  conftituttonal  authority  to  prevent  their 
progrefs,  and  of  many  private  pens  to  dete£l  their  abfurdity. 

^  In  the  tranquillity  of  feafons  more  ferene,  a  work,  fo  defec¬ 
tive  in  the  exterior  graces  of  finiflied  compofition,  and  fo  ex¬ 
ceptionable  in  its  political  axioms,  might,  like  an  abortive 
embryo,  have  fallen  dead- born  from  the  prefs,  and  found,  in 
immediate  oblivion,  an  afylum  even  from  filent  contempt the 
ultimate  and  leaft  vindictive  retribution  of  literary  Infignificance. 
But  it  appeared  in  an  hour  of  ferment  and  difafter,  when  the 
frenzy  ot  new-moulding  political  eftabliflimcnts  had  proceeded 
to  higher  degrees  of  extravagance  than  the  paflion  for  foreign 
trinkets,  drefles,  wines,  and  delicacies,  in  any  former  period. 
By  the  artifices  of  a  difaffeCled  faction  it  rofe  into  celebrity  \  its 
principles  were  applauded  as  the  qiiinteflence  of  found  policy, 
its  editions  multiplied,  and  circulated  gratis,  or  at  reduced 
prices,  to  amufe  the  idle,  and  inflame  the  worthlefs. 

From  the  printing-prefs  were  retailed  no  fmall  ftores  of 
Lilliputian  pamphlets,  fuch  as  PigS-riieat,  &c,  full  of  fophiftry, 
prompting  peaceable  minds  to  revolt,  and  furnifiiing  injurious 
bands  with  weapons  of  hoftility.  With  atrocious  difingenuity 
was  the  autliority  of  Locke,  Addifon,  Chefter field,  Blackftone, 


*  Some  of  our  readers  may  recollefl,  that  foon  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  appeared  *  Day  Thoughts,’  a 
poem  favourable  to  llcentioufnefs.  The  cafe  is  reverfed  in  the  con¬ 
trail  between  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man# 
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&c.  alledgcd  to  vindicate  principles  of  a  licentious  tendency, 
and  meafures  pregnant  with  violence. 

But  literature,  which  polleircs  in  itfelf  an  antidote  againft 
the  poifon  of  its  abufes,  fuccoured  the  caufe  of  humanity  and 
truth.  .The  patrons  of  decorum,  order,  and  public  fpirir, 
zealous  for  the  deareft  interefts  of  individuals  and  communi¬ 
ties,  emitted  from  the  prefs  publications  in  various  forms,  all 
tending  to  expofe  the  artifices  of  political  delufion,  to  revive  the 
fpirit  of  loyalty,  and  to  reprefs  the  ardour  of  minds  fet  on  fire 
to  perpetrate  the  blacked  deeds. 

Of  fuch  publications  fome  were  fet  forth  in  the  drefs  of  plain 
dialogue,  conftruded  on  the  principles  of  common- fenfe,  ob-* 
vious  to  readers  of  the  jeaft  cultivated  underdanding,  procurable 
at  the  expence  of  a  fmall  frailion,  and  requiring  only  a  few  va¬ 
cant  minutes  for  perufal ; — others  were  of  a  larger  lize  and 
more  elaborate  form;  dridlly  logical,  perfpicuous,  and  well 
adapted  to  inform  and  convince.  Several  other  writers,  like  the 
author  of  this  treatife,  without  allufion  or  explicit  reference  to* 
Paine’s  book;  ferutinifed  and  reprobated  his  do£lriae  of  human 
rights,  as  repugnant  to  common-fenfe,  which  is  the  bafis  of  found 
philofophy;.  as^impra£ficable  in  fa£f,  and  as  fubverfive  of  poli¬ 
tical  order,  whence  the  ideas  of  pre-eminence  and  fubordinadon 
are  infeparable.  Our  author,  who  dyles  himfelf  ‘  One  of  the 
People,’  has  erected  a  co|umn,  honourable  to  Ms  good-fenfe, 
genius,  philanthropy,  patriotifm,  and  eloquence.  It  has,  wc 
doubt  not,  had  its  fhare  of  influence,  in  cooperation  with  other 
falutary  expedients,  t^  footh  the  irritated  fpirits  of  an  abufed 
multitude,  whom  a  combination  of  furious  demagogues  had  fti- 
mulated  to  demolifh  a  venerable  fabric  of  political  wifdom,  on 
the  ftability  of  which  depends  the  protedlion  of  the  prefent,  and 
the  deareft  interefts  of  fucceedlng  generations.  Publications  of 
this  charaifter  merit  an  extenfive  circulation,  as  antidotes  to  the 
fafeinating  delufion  of  romantic  innovations,  hoftile  to  the  tran¬ 
quillity,  repofe,  and  exiftence,  of  all  civil  eftabliflimcnts. 

Though  the  fparks  of  difeontent,  tumult,  and  rebellioir,  which 
lately  threatened  a  conflagration,  now  ceafe  to  give  a  general 
alarm,  they  are  not  yet  quite  extindt.  Infidious  politicians  are  ftill 
at  work.  Fallacious  is  that  pofition  which  alTumes,  that  ferocity 
was  the  charadlerlftic  of  the  ancient  times,  and  that  ferocity  is 
now  loft  in  the  polilh  of  recent  manners.  The  firft  five  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Roman  ftate,  almoft  equally  divided  betvycen  a  mo¬ 
narchy  and  a  republic,  fpent  in  continual  wars,  may  be  called 
the  period  of  femi-barbarifm.  The  feventh,  fignalifed  by  the 
memorable  reduction  of  Macedon,  Corinth,  and  Carthage,  was 
the  era  of  qivilifation  and  refinement.  But  Rome  never  en¬ 
tirely 
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tircljr  threw  afide  her  ferocious  charafter.  It  is  the  elegant  re^ 
mark  of  Horace,  ‘  That  Greece,  no  longer  independent,  hu. 
‘  manifed  her  favage  conquerors,^  and  planted  the  arts  in  the 
*  wilds  of  Latium/  The  fpoils  of  Macedon,  Corinth,  and 
Carthage,  introduced  into  the  capital  an  inundation  of  wealth, 
the  mother  of  luxury.  Hence  arofe  refinement,  effeminacy, 
elegant  furniture,  fumptuous  feafts,  fuperb  buildings,  magnifi¬ 
cent  triumphs,  and  barbarous  fpedbcles ;  fuch  as  pairs  of  gla¬ 
diators  in  bloody  conflict,  and  ttate  prifoners  matched  with  uil(| 
beafts.  Refinement  charaftcrifed  the  Auguftan  age.  But  in 
no  period  was  cruelty  more  predominant.  Witnefs  the  tyran- 
ifical  proferiptions  and  (hocking  murders  under  Marius  and 
Sylla,  Catiline^s  confpiracy,  the  fanguinary  battles  fought  in 
thofe  civil  wars  which  acquired  Julius  the  rank  of  perpetual 
diiStator,  and  invefted  0£tavius  with  imperial  honours*  In  the 
intermediate  reigns  from  Tiberius  to  Conftantine,  luxury,  mag¬ 
nificence,  politenefs,  and  the  love  of  pleafure,  had  rifen  to  their 
zenith  j  but  the  ten  perfecutions,'  fo  prodigal  of  Chriftian  blood, 
were  the  fcandal  of  that  elegant  period.  THe  emperors,  thofe 
monfters  in  the  (bape  of  men,  delighting  to  fport  with  fire¬ 
brands,  arrows,  and  death,  were  cruel  to  their  own  fubjeds, 
and  violated  wantonly  the  tender  charities  due  to  relations. 

Papal  Rome  had  acquired  all  that ,  refinement  which  re- 
fults  from  opulence,  arts,  and  fecular  grandeur,  before  the  ex¬ 
ecrable  courts  of  inquifition  were  erefted.  The  fpirit  of  to¬ 
leration  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  France  prior  to  the 
late  revolution^  and  the  now  predominant  fa6liQn  in  that  once 
fplendid  monarchy  were  lately  accounted  a  college  of  philofo- 
phers,  and  a  fenate  of  patriots.  But  it  does  not  now  appear 
that  humanity  is  an  ingredient  in  their  charadler.  A  civil  war, 
even  in  the  higheft  ftage  of  civilifation,  unavoidably  introduces 
ferocity  of  manners  ;  and  the  vices  connefted  with  effeminacy, 
diffipation,  and  prodigality,  fatally  impel  the  thoughtlefs  and  the 
defperate  to  derange  focial  order,  degrade  dignities,  and  equalife 
property. 


Art# 


Ai/uiatlon  of  Mr.  Pittas  alarming  Affirtion^  iJc. 


Art.  XVI.  A  Refutation  of  Mr.  Pittas  alarming  Ajf*nionj 
made  on  the  loft  Day  of  the  lajl  Sejfton  of  Parliament^  ‘  That 
\  ^  unlefi  the  Monarchy  of  France  he  rejiored^  the  Monarchy  of 
^  England  will  be  loji  for  ever.*  In  a  Letter  addrejfed  to  ton 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Skinner^  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Lon^ 
don.  pp.  76.  8vo.  2s.  6cl.  Bell,  Britilh  Library.  Lon* 
don,  .1794.  : 

9  * 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  thinks,  that  before  we  give 
full  credit  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  aflertion,  that  England  and  France 
muft  be  either  both  monarchies  or  both  republics,  it  will  be 
cefTary  to  examine  his  fcale  of  political  talent  with  attention. 
He  examines  Mr.  PitPs  mihifterial  conduiSl,  which  he  conlidcrs 
as  unwife  and  unfortunate;  and  his  declaration  of  the  Britifli 
monarchy  being  at  this  day  near  its  dilTolution,  as  the  efFcft 
only  of  his  ufual  prefumption,  and  as  little  deferving  of  our  at- 
^ntion  as  the’^ravings  of  Mr.  Burke,  or  the  ufual  infolence  of 
the  door-keepers  of  St.  Stephen^^’  Chapel.  Having  deduced  the 
prefent  war  from  its  origin,  the  treaty  of  PilnitZj  which  he  con- 
liders  as,  in  faft,  a  partition  treaty,  he  gives  Brissot^s  reafons 
for  recommending'  to  France  a  war  with  England,  as  ftated  by 
him  in  prefence  of  the  writer,  at  a  dinner  party  at  Paris,  1792  : 
**Your  minifters,^  faid  BHflbt,  ‘  are  concealed  enemies;  and 
although  your  people  wifh  well  to  our  revolution,  they^abhor 
it.  To  beat  the  Germans,  without  the  £ngli(h  are  of  the 
party,  would  be  doing  nothing  efFeftual.  A  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  Britain  would  give'her,  at  this  time,  the  whole  trade  ^ 
of  Europe,  and  by  that  means  would,  after  we  had  been  en¬ 
gaged'  in  the  conteft  for  fome  time,  make  her  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  Germanic  league.*— ‘  As  to  the  treaty  of 
Pilnitz,*  continued  Briflbt,  ‘  the  obje6ls  of  it  were  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  King  of  PrulSa  to  the  Britilh  cabinet  before  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  he  figned  it.*  — It  was  a  great  objedl  with  the  allies, 
he  endeavours  to  (hew,  to  outwit  one  another.  It  was  the  policy, 
he  fays,  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  to  let  us,  the  German  powers,* 
and  the  French,  worry  one  another,  until  they  were  not  ca-' 
pable  of  interpofing  again  in  any  war  (he  might  think  proper 
hereafter  to  declare  againft  the  1  urk. — He  defcribes  the  man¬ 
ners  and  conduff  of  the  French  foldiery,  when  not  on  duty. 

*  It  frequently  happens,  when  the  foldiers  are  not  on  guard,  and 
^  have  good  quarters,  that  they  indulge  themfelves  in  various 
cxerciles  and  amufements,  in  the  courfe  of  which  not  the  leaft 
diftindion  of  profefliony  rank  is  obferved.  At  a  certain  hour 
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?  they 


^  Jones’i  of  the  Country  in  Kevttnhtr  1794* 

i  *  ‘ 

*  they  retire  to  their  feparatc  mefles ;  and  at  the  table  may  1)6 

•  feen  placed  by  each  other,  in  the  utmoft  good- humour,  gc. 

*  nerals  and  corporals^  colonels  and  drummers,  majors  and  fiferS| 

•  eating,  drinking,  and  laughing  heartily*/ 

Our  author  goes  on  to  ftate  the  prefent  unhappy  ftate  of  th6 
allied  powers — and  then  to  give  hiS  reafons  for  confidering  i 
war  againft  French  atheifm  as  prepofterous.  The  advocates 
for  continuing  the  war  exprefs  their  fears,  that  when  a  treaty 
for  a  general  peace  comes  to  be  agitated,  the  French  wiU  infilt 
on  keeping  pofleffion  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands;  and  that? 
by  fuch  an  accelTion  of  territory  and  population,  the  French  would 
become  a  more  formidable  people  than  they  have  ever  been  at  an/ 
period  fince  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  The  confequences,  how¬ 
ever,  that  muft  refult  from  all  this,  provided  we  were  wife,  would 
be,  that  we  Ihould  be  compelled  to  turn  bur  thoughts  to  the 
ii.ternal  advantages  of  the  Hfheries  on  our  own  coaiF,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  He  alTerts  that  the  monarchy  of  England  is  perfedly 
fecure,  notwithilanding  that  the  French  have  eftablilhed  their 
republic.  ‘  We  have  but  one  road,’  he  fays,  ^  that  can  brng 
^  us  to  a  iafe  and  happy  home,  and  that  is,  the  people  muft  in« 
^  ftantly  fupplicate  the  throne  for  peace.’ 

There  is  not  a  little  of  good  obfervation  in  this  pamphlet; 
but  on  its  profefted  fubje(9,  the  queftion  concerning  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  republicanifm  in  France  on  monarchy  in  England,  it 
fcarcely  touches. 


Art#  XVII.  Staff  of  the  Country  in  the  Month  of  Novemhery 
1794.  By  Abraham  Joner^  PP*  5^*  8vo.  is.  6d.  Owen. 
London,  1794* 

rrHE  author  of  this  ftatement  is  of  opinion,  that  all  our  mif- 
^  fortunes  have  been  merited  and  forefecn  ;  that  they  derived 
in  a  right  line  from  the  abufes  of  our  conftitution,  from  the  cor¬ 
rupt  influence  of  the  court,  the  ariftocracy  of  the  Houfe  of 

I 

*  It  is  amufing  and  highly  inftruflive  to  obferve  how  fimilar  mo¬ 
ral  efFeds  flow  from  fimilar  moral  caufes.  The  fame  degree  of  fa- 
iuiliarity  took  place  between  the  officers  and  privates  in  General 
Walhington’s  army.  For  a  very  entertaining  account  of  this  matter 
bf  fa£l|  fee  Steoman’i  Hiftory  of  the  Ameucan  War. 

.  •  Commons, 


JooesV  State  cf  the  Country  in  November  1794*  €y 

Commons,  and  the  obftinacy,  ignorance,  and  treachery,  of 
illTinifters: 

^  Minifters,  unhappily  for  this  country,  have  been  fo  uniformlyi 
at  lead  fo  generally  flagitious  and  corrupt*  that  their  crimes  and 
rices  have  long  become  dale  and  familiar  to  the  public*  and  are  fup* 
poied  to  attach  by  an  invincible  fatality  to  their  office  and  fituation* 

^  I  will  not  inquire  at  prefent  into  the  truth  or  juflice  of  this  con* 
ftrudion*  fo  favourable  to  the  prefent  fervauts  of  his  majefty ;  they 
are  welcome  to  the  full  benefit  that  can  derive  from  it*  and  to  th# 
advantage  (they  owe  to  the  tendernefs  and  folicitude  of.  their  prede- 
ceiTors)  of  not  being  able  to  exceed  them  in  any  individual  aft  or  de¬ 
gree  of  depravity  and  folly,  of  extravagance  or  corruption  j  let  them 
be  grateful  to  that  parental  anxiety  and  precaution  which  has  left  h 
impoflible  for  them  to  dilUnguiih  themielves  from  thofe  to  whom 
they  have  fucceeded*  except  alone  in  the  aflemblage  and  accumulatioa 
of  all  their  iniquity  and  wickednefs*  with  an  iidpudence*  indeed*  and 
:hypocrify  peculiarly  and  altogether  their  own. 

*  The  venality  of  Walpole,  the  pride  and  turbulence  of  Granville,., 
the  meannefs  of  Bute,  the  cowardice  of  Grafton*  the  verfatility  of 
North*  and  the  faftioufnefs  of  Chatham*  had  compofed  but  a  weak 
and  imperfeft  potion*  if  they  had  not  been  analgamated  and  con- 
cofted  with  the  ignorance  of  Pitt*  the  meannefs  and  ^avarice  of 
Hawkelbury,  the  apoflacles  of  Dundas*  and  the  ftupid  terrors  of 
Portland.  .  Burke  the  humane*  and  Wyndham  the  religious*  added 
to  the  cauldron*  made  the  charm  complete*  and  the  gruel  thick  and 
flab. 

'  I  think,  as  I  lhall  anfwer  it  to  HeaVen,  that,  whatever  are  the 
dangers*  real  or  pretended,  that  threaten  our  eftablifhments,  they  de- 
rive  from  the  perverfenefs  and  hypocrify  of  the  king’s  fervants*  and 
of  his  chief  mini fter  in  particular;  who  firft  demanded 'reformationt 
and  that  with  a  faftious  and  intemperate  voice*  and  to  an  extent  and 
extreme  which  fcarce  any  good  Englifliman  even  now  can  defire  | 
who  is  the  author  of  thefe  councils  if  they  are  bad,  and  their  obflacle, 
if  they  are  wholefome;  who  is  anfwerable  before  God  and  man 
for  having  recommended*  or  for  having  oppofed  them ;  who  is  guilty 
in  both,  or  cannot  be  innocent  in  one  of  them ;  who  is  an  enemy  to 
the  people*  and  a  grievance  to  the  nation ;  whofe  power  is  the  public 
danger*  whofe  impunity  is  the  public  diflionour!  ^ 

^  Let  us*  therefore,  without  delay*  addrefs  the  crown  to  difmifs* 
^nd  inftruft  our  reprefentatives  to  IMPEACH  him  ;  let  us  pave  the 

way  for  peace  by  juftice*  and  for  reformation  by  atonement.* 

% 


Mr.  Jones  is  not  deficienceither  in  difeerrtment  or  eloquence; 


fortunes 


•  Of  which  he  givci  an  inllance  in  a  libel  publiihed  in  a  Treafury 
paper  againft  himfelf  and  others.  "  ‘ 

*8  *  aftuatcd 


imc 


Lauder<]ale-’  j  Letters  to  the  Peers  of  Scotland. 

# 

^  fortunes  which  have  derived  from  long  parliaments,*  p.  44%— 
derive  from ‘the  perverfenefs,*  &c.  p.  55. — ‘  And  arc 
*  fuppofed  to  attach  to  their  office,*  p.  20.-— Here  the  a£live 
yerbs  derive  and  attach  are  confidefed  as  verbs  middle  or 
neutral. 


Art.  XVIIL  Letters  to  the  Peers  of  Scotland.  By  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  pp.  318.  8vo.  5s.  tewed.  Robtrifons.  Lon-r 
don,  179+. 


adlive  part  that  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  takes  concern- 
ing  the  public  affairs  of  this  country  ;  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  acquire  an  intimate  acquaintance  with.thofe  of  France;, 
and  the  fentiments  he  has  uniformly  entertained and  e!^preffed 
refpediing  the  prefent  war ;  are  univerfally  known.  A.  publi¬ 
cation  on  thefe  fubjedls  by  the  Earl  has  excited,  as^  might,  have 
been  expeded,  not  a  little  of  the  public  attention,  and  has  been 
quoted,  or  alluded  tc^  at  different  times,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
debates  in  parliament. 

The  induftry,  our  noble  author  fays,  in  an  introdudllon,  with 
which  calumnies  have  been  circulated,  renders  an"  explanation 
of  his  motives  to  the  peers  of  Scotland  (of  whom  he  is  one  of 
the  reprefentatives)  neceffary.  An  attempt,  he  continues,  by  a 
plain  and  fimple  ftatement,  to  bring  back  the  recolledion  of  the 
nation,  the  various  fteps  by  which  folly,  art,  and  mifmanage- 
nient,  have  combined  to  millead  the  public  mind,  and  to  link 
the  country  into  its  prefent  Hate  of  calamity,  cannot  be- difad- 
vantageous  to  them. — A  fyftem  of  fcandalous  infuiuation  and 
difgraceful  calumny,  has  been  carried  on  by  men  fuppoled.to  be 
under  the  influence  of  government*.  Various  are  the  modes 
to  which  the  art  -  and  ambition  of  minifters  have  reforted,  as 
means  of  obtaining  or  retaining  their  fituations.  But  it  was 
referved  for  this  adminiftration  to  endeavour  to  Tccurc  their 
ilLgot  power,’ by  coupling  the  exiftence  of  the  government  of 
the  country  with  their  own  exiftence  in  office;  to  .treat,. with 
unparalleled  prefumption,  oppolition  to  them,  even  if  conduifted 
by  means  formerly  pradifed  by  themfelves,  as  rebellion  againft, 
the  ftate.  ^  It  is  to  do  away  any  impreffion  which  their  iri- 
‘  duftry  in  this  purfuit  may  have  made,  that,  in  the  following 
^  letters,  l^wiih  to  difclofe  to  you  the  real  motives  that  have 
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Lauderdale V  Itetters'io  the  Peers  of  Scotland,  ^ 

a£luat&d  a  man  wh'o>  on  the  fubje^l  of  the  preTent  war,  hal 
been  a  uniform  oppofer  of  their  meafures ;  to  unveil  the  dif- 
guifcd  motives  of  thofe  who  have  contributed  to  involve  thb 
nation -in  it;  and  to  exhibit  to  you  that  feries  of  unfyftemati^ 
management,  which,  as  it  will  account  for  the  calamities  that 
are  pw,  will  teach  you  what  you  have  to  expedf  in  future.' 


In  the  profecution  of  his  defign,  Lord  Lauderdale  difplays  k 
knowledge  of  hiftbry  and  politics,  ancient  and  modern,  and  alfo 
of  general  fcience^  or,  the  principles  and  mode  of  inveftigating 
truth  or  knowledge.  We  are  particularly  ftruck  with  his  deduc¬ 
tion  of  the  calamities  of  France  through  a  feries  of  caufes  [front 
p.  39  to  p.  69] ;  with  the  corollaries  or  inferences  which  his 
lord&ip  draws  from  the  analyfis  he  gives  of' the  French  revolu¬ 
tion!  and  with  what  he  urges  on  the  impolicy  of  departing,  ill 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  from  our  original  fyftem  of  neu¬ 
trality  ;  with  the  circumftances  in  which  that  departure  origU 
nated  [frona  p.  77  downwards].  > 

Lord  Lauderdale  very  properly  obferves,  that  the  revolution 
in  France  ‘  required  the  moft  enlarged  talents  in. our  ftatefmen^ 
^  and  called  for  the  exercife  of  thofe  talents  which  qualify  mert 
^  fqt  taking  a  lead  in  the  uncommon  and  more  important  (itu^ 

*  ations  in  focieiy.  There  was  here  no  precedent  that  could 
^  be  called  in,  no  official  experience,  that  could  aid  or  affift  ; 

Ibr  when  the  high  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,*^ 
&c.  [quoting'  this  paflage"  in  Mr.  Burke’s  late  and  famous 
book.}  " 

'  ^  In  puffuing  this  inveftigation  [of  the  line  of  conduft  to  be 
^  adopted],  the  path  was  not  barren,  there  were  many  thirigs 

*  that  fended  to  affift  the  mind  ;-^for  though  deprived  [medn- 

*  ing  deftitute]  of  any  experience  of  a  nation  which  dire6Hy  or 

*  CYch  remotely  refertibled  in  its  (ituation  that  of  France,  tbe 
^  confideration  of  the  manners,  of  the  habits,  and  of  the  cha- 

*  rafter  of  the  different  claffes  of  individuals"  that  formed  the 
^  community,  feemed  to  prefent  to  .us  grounds  on  which  td 

*  build  our  fpeculations.’ — This  is  .one  of  many  inftances  in 
which  our  author  (hews  that  he  is  not  one  of  thofe  politicians 
and  legiflators  who  are  governed  merely  by  precedent  and  the 
routine  of  office  ;  but  that  he  fees  the  neceffity  of  deviling  neW 
meafures  in  new  iituations.  Undoubtedly  a  minifter  of  ftate 
fliould  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  various  operations  of 
the  human  heart;  and  how  the  different  prejudices  and  palEons 
of  men  are  afted  upon  and  moulded  by  education  and  local  ha¬ 
bits. — ^Lord  Lauderdale’s  •  book  throughout  illuftrates  and  con- 

'  '  £  3  firms 


FauftV  Catechifm  of  HoaltK 

firms  the  opinion  that  we  have  uniformly  maintained  in  this 
new  Icrics  of  the  Englifa  Review  (commencing  January  1794)^ 
that  our  public  clifafters  have  flowed  chiefly  from  the  want  of 
^ftem  and  philofophy  in  our  executing  government ;  while  the 
French,  in  their  caufe,  exhauft  all  the  refourccs'  of  arts  and 
Sciences,  natural  and  moral,  and  all  the  energy  of  paflion*, 

.As  to  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  this  writer,  it  is  animated,  and 
not  without  much  energy ;  ©f  which,  however,  it  would  have 
fiad  a  great  deal  more,  as  well  as  of  elegance,  had  it  been  better  ' 
Cpmpofed  or  arranged,  and  more  attention  paid  to  ^grammatical 
conuruction,  in  which,  in  a  very. great  variety  of  inftances,  it 
is  egregioufly  deficient.  It  is  true,  our  noble  author  defpifes 
any  impreflion  that  may  be  made  by  fine  words  (which  we  alfo 
hold  very  cheap),  and  acknowledges  ‘  that  he  has  no  habits  of 
!  compofition,*  &c.  (See  Introdu6iion,  p.  4.)  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  force,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  brevity,  in  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  all  repetitions,  and  in  ftridl  logical  arrangement.  Gentle¬ 
men  not  converfant  with  all  the  minutiae  and  artifices  of  com- 
bofition,  (hould  put  their  manufcripts,  for  revifion,  into  the 
hands  of  fuch  as  are.  Befides  the  confideration,  that  juft  com- 
pofition  gives  additional  force  to  reafoning,  it  may  be  here 
mentioned,  that  for  a  noblemen  to  prefent  himfelf  before  the  peers 
of  Scotland,  and  on  the  grand  theatre  of  the  literary  world,  in 
81  flovenly  drefs,  is  fcarcely  confiftent  with  due  decorum. 


Art.  XIX.  Catechifm  of  Healthy  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools^  and  for 
domejiic  In/iruSiion.  By  B.  C.  Faujly  M*  2).  Tranjlated  from 
the  lajl  improved  German  Edition  of  this  Work*  By  f*  H. 
Bajfe*  pp.  190.  i2mo.  2S.  fewed.  Dilly.  London,  1794* 

•^HIS  benevolent  little  work  profeflTes  to  exhibit  a  rational, 
improved,  and  fuccefsful  fyftem  of  education  for  youth,  and 
lays  down  eafy  rules  for  preferving,  improving,  and  reftoring 
health ;  for  extirpating  difeafes,  and  diiFufing  general  felicity.— 
His  Serene  Highnefs  the  Prince  Bilhop  of  Wirzburgh,  ten¬ 
derly  concerned  for  the  health  of  his  loyal  fubje3s,  was 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  order  two  thoufand  copies  of  this  Catechifm 
of  Health  to  be  bought  and  diftributed  gratis  among  the  fchool- 
mafters  of  his  extenfive  dominions ;  not  intending  thereby  to 
convert  fchoolmafters  into  dodfors,  or  caufe  children  to  acquire 
any  medical  knowledge,  but  rather  to  make  people  attentive  to 
jtheir  health  j  to  inftrud  them  how  to.efteero  this  great  bleffing, 
and  how  to  preferve  it  j  to  acquaint  them  with  the  moft  ufual 

maladies  i 


Invtjiigation ;  a  Poemi  “  '  yi  • 

'niaiadies;  to  exterminate  the  very  dangerous  cuftom  of  (elf-\ 
treatment,  and  the  making  ufe  of  domeftic  remedies ;  and  to 
make  his  fubjedls  in  general  fendble  of  the  indifpenfable  neceiEtjr. 
of  committing  them^lves,  in  all  cafes  of  illnefs,  to  the  care  of 
proper  furgeons  and  phyftcians.  ■  ^ 


'  This  Is  a  judicious  and  very  ufeful  publication  to  grown-up, 
peoplci  as  well  as  to  children^  in  refpe<^  of  morals  as  well  as 
health.  Some  recent  difcoveries  have  been  made,  and  fome  eafy 
improvements  introduced  into  the  pra6tice  of  medicine  in  this 
country;  which,  if  they  had  been  known  to  Dr.  Fauft,  he'" 
would,  no  doubt,  have  adopted.  If  Dr.  Beddoes’s  Guide  for 
Self-prefervation  and  parental  AfFeflion ;  a  fmall  trad,  printed 
alfo  in.  i2mo.  were  fcwed  or  bound  up  with  this  Catecbifm^ 
ii  manual  would  be  produced  from  both  of  unrivalled  ex¬ 
cellence. 
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Art.  XX.  Invejiigation ;  cr.  Monarchy  and^  Rif^blicanifm 
^  analyfed.  A  Poem.  pp.  24.  8vo.  is.  ftitchetL  Chapman. 
London^  1794. 

*  •  ^URS*D  be  the  tongue,  curs’d  the  envenom’d  pen. 

Employed  to  break  the  confidence  of  men! 

Of  all  the  fiends  whofe  poifons  taint  the  mind,  • 

.  Such  moil  deferve  the  curfes  of  mankind!’ 

TacU  indignatto  verfus ! — fays  the  moft  fen  Able  writer  of  anti- 
'tiquity— but  he  alfo  obferves  of  the  poety 

Non  fumum  efulgore^  fed  ex  funw  dare  lucem 
‘  Cogitaty  £sfr.— 

The  author  of  *  Inveftigation*  may  make  the  application  as 
he  pleafes.  •  •  •  ' 


*  Price  id.  publUhed  by  Murray,  Fleet-Street,  ibd  Johofoa,  St. 
Paul's  Chu^yird.  .  ^ 


1  ^  / 


s 
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Toplady’i  Courfe  if  Prayer^  iffCi 


Art.  XXL  La  Revolution  Frarifoife  a  Geneve^  f^c\  *pp.  7^.'^ 
8vo".  ftitchcd.  Spilfburyi  London,  ,  1794.  y 

TpXTRACT  S' would  convey  but  an  imperfeft  notion  of  thefe’ 
^  letters,  which  we  have  perufed,  however,  with  fatisfaftiGn,^ 
and  do  not  fcruple  to  reccnunend  to  general  attention,  as  con¬ 
taining  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  fubjeft  of  which  they  pro- 
fcK  to  treat;  •  ’  .  "  *  '  , 


Art.  XXII.  A  Courfe  of  Prayer  for  each  Day  in  the  Week^' 
fuitahle  to"  every  Chrijiian  Family.  ^Printed  from  the  Manur., 
fcripts  of  the  lute  Revl  Augujius  Toplady^  Vicar  of  Broad  Hem^:  - 
bury^  Devon,  pp.  34,  8v6.  Parfons.  London,  1 794^ 

amongst  the  many  unneceflary  difputes,  fays  the  editor, 
in  the  Chriftian  department,  a  queftion  has  been  often  pro¬ 
pounded,.  W-hether  a  perfon  can  prefcnt  himfelf  at  the  fcotftool. 
of  the  Divine  Majefty,  ufing  the  words  of  another,  and  be  a 
fincere  worihipper  ?  •  Certainly,  fays  he,  in  our  private  er  reel ule 
dpvAtion3  jt  is.  proper  to  come  before  God,  and  pour  out  in  fim- 
plicity  and  fxncerlty  the  immediate  mental  felicitations  that  we 
are  in  need  of  [meaning  for  fuch  things  that  we  are  in  need  ofj, 
expecting  our, imperfect  afpiration$  to  -be  accepted’ only  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jefus.  But  fome  indifereet,  captious 
individuals  have  prematurely  cenfured  thofe' who  *havc -adopted 
a  premeditated  courfe  of  prayer  iii  their  families,  or  In  public 
affemblies,  as  the  qqinteflence  of  .hypocrify,  and  the  apathy  of 
formality.  *  By  this  criterion  may  not  the  fame  fuggeftions  be 
urged  againft  the  univerfality  of  tinging  pfalms  or  hymns  ?  IP 
fuch  poetic  compoiitions,.  which  confift  of  prayer  and  thankf- 
^iving,  are  ufed  as  a  form,  wherein  can  be  the  impropriety  or 

inconfiftcncy  of  a  devout  fupplicant  offering  the  fame  in  profe  ? 

...  .  .  * 

_ _ ■ _ _ _ 

-  ■ 

This  reafoning  is  perfedlly  fatisfadlory.  If  the  ufe  of  fet.  forms 
of  prayer  on  fome  occaiions  precluded  extemporaneous Supplica¬ 
tion  on  others,  they  could  not  be  defended ;  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe.  And  this  little  manual  of  devotion,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
be  unacceptable  or  unufeful  to  devout  families,  to  whom  wc  fin- 
merely  recommend  it. 


Art. 


The  Siege  if  Gibraltar  j  a  Boem, 
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Akt.  XXIII.  The  Siege  oj'  Gibraltar.  A  Psem.  By  Captain 
Jofeph  Budworth^  late  Lieutenant  in  the  72^,  or  Royal  Man^ 
ihejler  Volunteers^  in  the  Bengal  Artillery^  and  the  North  Hants 
Militia*  Author  of  a  Fortnight's  Ramble  to  the  Lakes,  pp.  40^ 
4to.  2s.  Hookham  and  Carpenter,  London,  1795.  •  . 


The  fenflbility  of  this  writer  to  the  piflurefque  fccncry  of 
nature,  and  to  the  moral  fentiments  with  which  thefe  arc 
affociated  in  every  feeling  and  informed  mind,  is  known  to  all 
who  have  read  the  Fortnight’s  Ramble  to  the  Lakes. — Moun« 
tains,  lakes,  and  woods,  formerly  attradled  his  hnzy—At  nunc 
horrentia  mortis 

In  an  addrefs  to  Hans  Sloane,  Efq.  Colonel  of  the  North 
Hants  regiment  of  militia,  in  a  ftrain  of  generous  gratitude  and 
friendfliip,  and  with  the  gentlemanlike  franknefs  of  an  officer  of 
the  army,  Captain  Budworth  celebrates  the  patriotic  and  mili¬ 
tary  virtue  of  that  gentleman,  the  merits  of  Colonel  Gladftonc, 
and  fomc  other'  meritorious  charadlers.  For  himfelf,  he  tells 
the  Colonel,  ‘  Lonly  left  you  becaufe  the  alarms  that  were  afloat 
‘  when  you  was  embodied,  had  fubfided;  but,  (hould  invafion 
^  or  neceffity  call  forth  the  exertion  of  every  Engliffiman,  I  am 
*  glad  to  have  your  promife  that  I  (hall  be  received  as  a  volunteer.* 
Captain  Budworth  next,  in  a  preface,  retorts  the  fneers  of 
dulnefs  at  the  flights  of  poetical  fancy,  and  gives  fonje  account 
of  die  caufe  and  circumftances  attending  the  produflion  of  the 
performance  before  us.  ^  I  remember,’  fays  the  Captain, 

^  among  other  particulars,  I  had  fome  thoughts  of  continuing 
^  it  to  the  end  of  the  fiege,  as  many  interefting  events  happened 
‘  confequent  to  the  14th  of  September ;  but  I  found  every  thing 
^  after  the  grand  attack  only  fecondary,  .  .  .  And  although  of  * 
^  material  confequence.in  the  hiftory  of  the  fiege,  would  fink  m 
^  poetry,  and  lefien  the  impreffion  the  audior  would  wifh  his 
*  readers  to  conceive  of  the  grand  event  f.’ 


Captain  Budworth,  in  this  poem,  is  not,  in  every  inftance, 
appy  in  his  rhymesj  nor  fmooth  in  his  verfification.  Smooth** 
efs  of  verfification,  however,  if  it  is  to  be  difpenfed  with  any. 
here,  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  a  poem  that  deicribes  the  tu- 
lult,  din,  and  horror  of  war;  a  poem  too  that  was  conceived, 
land  compofed  amidft  the  feenes  which  it  deferibes.  In  contem¬ 
plating  obje£ls  uncommonly  pathetic  and  fuWimei  the  human 
mind  naturally  rifes  to  the  elevated  conceptions  and  exalted. 


•  Introdu£lion  to  the  i£neid  of  Virg‘1. 
t  This  is  juft  criticifiD* 


language 


74  Editor  to  the 'Reader. 

language  of  poetry.  In  this  view,  therefore,  however '  profaie 
compohtion  may  be  more  adapted  to  the  detail  of  incidents  from 
the  commencement  to  the  conclufion  of  the  fiege,  poetry  is  the 
fiyle  that  belt  accords  with  the  important  adions  that  led  to 
THE  GRAND  EVENT.  The  emotions  that  thefe  infpire  in  a 
fenfible  breaft,  are  felt  by  the  reader  of  this  poem,  and  rank 
Captain  Budworth  in  the  lift  of  poets.  In  hiftorical  and  expla« 
tiatory  notes  fubjoined,  Captain  Budworth  has  recorded  many 
Curious  and  afFedting  anecdotes,  which,  as  well  as  his  verfes,  diif« 
play  equal  tafte  and  feeling. — We  cannot  but  approve  and  ap* 
plaud  the  cordial  and  liberal  manner  in  which  he  beftows  praife 
on  the  army,  from  General  Elliot  down  to  the  private  mam 


The  editor  to  the  READER. 

WT  E  have  now  carried  on-this  Review  on  the  plan  for  fccur- 
^ '  ing  IMPARTIALITY,  in  the  moft  cflential  point  of  re¬ 
viewing,  for  the  period  of  one  year.  That  plan  feemed  worthy 
of  public  approbation  :pid  favour.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
forefee  what  fuch  various  and  verfatile  beings  as  men  and  wo¬ 
men  will  think  or  do  in  any  given  cafe  or  fituation.  Of  the 
QiSlions  and  fentiments  of  human  creatures  little  more  can  be 
predicted  with  certainty  than  that  they  always  will,  with  toler¬ 
able  regularity,  perform  the  functions,  and  yield  to  the  appetites, 
pf  animal  nature.  Of  this  we  were  not  ignorant  when  we  an¬ 
nounced  our  defign ;  though  not  fo  fenfibly  imprelTed  vvith  its 
truth  as  we  are  now,  when  experience  has  proved,  that,  how¬ 
ever  plaufible  and  juft  the  fcheme  in  theory,  it  cannot,  without 
difficulty,  be  reduced  to  practice.  An  idea  has  been  conceived 
by  the  inattentive  readers  of  the  Profpeftus  prefixed  to  the  lirft 
number  of  this  improved,  or  improveable  feries  of  the  English 
Review,  and  induftrioufly  circulated  by  interefted  and  malevo¬ 
lent  perfons,  that  we  had  invited  authors,  not  only  to  give  an 
account  of  their  own  plan  and  defign,  by  way  of  analyfis,  but 
alfo  to  fit  in  judgment  on  themfelves  in  the  charatfter  or  critics; 
although,  in  that  Profpedlus,  pages  14th  and  15th,  we  had  en¬ 
tered  a  ftrong  caveat  againft  that  mifconception.  Hence  a 
fhynefs  among  writers  of  giving  even  analyfes  or  abridgments 
of  their  works ;  and  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  readers  againft 
accounts  of  books  fuppofed  to  have  been  drawn  up  wholly  by 
their  authors.— In  thefe  circumftances,  all  that  we  can  do,  is,  to 
recommend  to  the  public  a  patient  perufal  of  the  Profpeffus; 
and  to  afiure  them,  that  although  fome  authors  have  been 
(houghtlefs  enough  to  fend  criticifms  on  their  works  to  the 
English  Review,  as  well  as  analyfes,  not  one  of'the  former 
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avfc  been  admitted.  Though  we  cannot  boaft  of  much  fuc-» 
efs,  wc  ftill  perfevere  in  the  execution  of  our  defign^  trufting 
at  we  may  yet  be  able  to  convince  the  public  of  fo  plain  a 
ruth  as  this,  that  it  conduces  fomewhat  towards  impartiality^ 
0  feparate  analvfis  from  criticifm;  and  thus  to  preclude  thp 
niquity  of  mingling  partial  extracts  with  partial  refle£lions. 

By  a  confiderable  number  of  letters  from  correfpondents.  wc 
derftand,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  of  our  readers,  we 
o  not  allot  a  fair  proportion  of  our  Review  to  books  in  political 
d  theological  controverfy.  Literature,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
refs,  undoubtedly  poffefs  in  thcmfelves  remedies  for  their  abufes* 
ut  there  are  times  in  which  it  may  be  excufable  to  evade  tod 
inute  an  attention  to  certain  political  queftions:  and,  with 
egard  to  the  elTential  dodlrines  cf  religion  and  the  authenticity  of 
le  facred  feriptures,  thefe  arc  matters  lufficiently  proved,  and  not 
dw  to  be  made  fubjedls  of  difeuffion. — It  is  aftoni(hir)g  that  even 
ignitaries  of  the  Church  cf  England  fhould  'give  encoiirage- 
ent  to  publications  which  tend  to  invalidate  the  credibility ‘of 
Mofaical  hiftory,  by  recommending  the  chronology  of  the 
reek  Pentateuch. — It  is  equally  impious  and  impolitic  to  cavil 
gainft  records,  of  divine  origin,  and  confecrated  in  the  minds  of 
i  people*  »  " 

The  fame  IMPARTIALITY  that  is  obferved  in  our  review  of 
terary  produdlions,  is  purfiied  in  our  Political  Appendix ;  in 
hich  it  is  our  plan  to  ftate  the  moft  remarkable  occurrences  of 
he  month,  and  the  arguments  on  both  fides  of  the  moft  impor- 
ant  political  queftions.  This  plan,  we  find,  gives  univerfal 
tisfaflion  in  one  particular.  Every  party  is  gratified  by  anU 
adverfion  on  their  adverfaries.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they, 
ve  but  little  patience  with  ftri£Iures  on  their  own  p^^inciplea 
r  conduft.  Men  of  both  parties,  of  w^arm  tempers,  when  Acy 
eet  with  any  thing  of  this  kind,  have  recourfe  to  the  obvious 
venge  of  fending  peevifli  letters,  declining  any  further  fub- 
ription  for  the  English  Review.  And  in  proportion  as  fucli. 
ridures  are  juft,  fuch  revenge  is  common.  It  is  objeded  by 
me,  that  the  conjedures  and  anticipations  of  our  political 
rticle  for  one  month  are  frequently  falfified  by  the  events 
f  the  next.  This  muft  be  admitted.  We  only  pretend  to  con- 
erfe  a  little,  as  it  were,  with  our  readers  on  topics  interefting 
I  us  fl/A— -Not  a  few,  however,  of  our  predidions  h  ive  been 
erified.  And  it  may  be  amufing  to  mark  the  events  that  could^ 
nd  thofe  that  could  not  be  forefeen,  by  the  cxercife  of  an  ordi- 
degree  of  reafon. 

The  plan  of  fubjoining  a  Political  to  a  Literary  Review  Is 
Ot  fo  heterogeneous  as  may  be  at  firft  fight  imagined.  Opi- 
influence  adions  and  events,'and  adiohs  and  events  re-ad 
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upon  opinions.  In  tracing,  too,  both  opinions  and  events,  a| 
opportunity  is  prefented  of  comparing  the  prefent  with  the  pail; 
and  thence. of  anticipating,  in  fome  degree,  the  future.— It  ii 
aifo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  occupations  of  peace  and  the  ope. 
rations  of  war,  are  influenced  by  the  ftate  of  the  arts  anl 
fciences. 

«  *  '  •  \ 
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For.  JANUARY  1795. 

^  • 

A  sketch’  or  THE  YEAR  I794. 

The  Events  of  the  day,*  however  interefting  from  prox! 

imity  of  time,  are  feen  only  as  feparate  and  folitary  fadh, 
As  time  advances,  the  mod  important  of  thefe  may  be  broughj 
into  approximation,  and  fitted  in  a  certain  order  and  relation  to 
each  other.  It  is  poflible  to  catch  fomewhat  of  the  charader  d 
a  month ;  and  ftill  more  that  of  a  year.  The  events  of  a  year 
become  lefs  and  lefs  interefting  as  they  recede  from  our  view- 
they  retire  in  perfpedive.  And  hiftory  becomes  more  and  more 
general,  until  it  record  no  more  than  the  moft  fti  iking  revolu. 
tions,  whether  natural  or  moral,  and  thofe  principles,  pafliom) 
and  modes  of  thinking  and  ading,  that  form  the  charader  d 
ages.  The  records  of  the  day  furnifh  matter  for  monthly  re* 
trofpeds,  monthly  narratives  to  annual  regifters,  annual  regif- 
ters  to  the  hiftory  of  reigns,  and  thefe,  in  the  lapfe  of  ages, 
Only  a  few  occurrences  to  the  general  and  philofophical  hiftoriari) 
who,  paffing  over  what  is  peculiar  to  individual  kings  and  cour¬ 
tiers,  is  attentive  only  to  what  is  at  all  times  interefting  to  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

In  the  year  i  794j  as  for  two  years  before,  the  great  centre  of 
motion  in  the  atoirs  of  Europe  was 


FRANCE. 

The  French  nation,  loofening  all  the  ancient  bonds' of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  aiming,. or  pretending  to  aim  at  the  eftablifhment  d 
focial  order  on  the  bafis  of  morality,  and  particularly  the  natural 
e(]u<ility  and  rights  of  man,  threw  all  things  into  anarchy 
wild  and  inhuman  uproar  in  their  own  country :  but,  in  their 
condud  and  operations  refpeding  other  countries,  manifefted  the 
higheft  degree  of  genius  and  of  courages  exhibiting,  on  th? 
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?holc,  an  unparalleled  affemblage  of  public  exertion  and  private 
rofligacy,  and  every  fpecics  of  depravity  and  excefs.  They 
ifgraced  the  caufe  or  liberty*  and  (hewed  bow  quickly  mankind* 
i^ould  relapfc  into  barbarifm,  if  freed  from  the  falutary  reftraint^ 

4  laws  and  religion*  All  principle,  all  faith,  all  natural  affcc-, 
ion,  feemcd  to  be  baniChed  from  the  minds  of  thbfe  who  wcrd 
hoft  adive  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  ;  and  all  things 
^ere  involved  in  diftruft,  fear,  oppreffion,  rapine,  and  frenzy, 
"be  Convention,  in  general,  was  fuch  as  the  vileft  of  the  pco- 
Ic,  now  brought  into  play  according  to  the  downward  pro- 
;relfion^  of  civil  commotion,  by  whom  they  were  formed  and 
ireSed;  or,  if  they  attempted  to  exert  an  authority  of  their 
wn,  it  was  found  fufficient  to  command  the  perpetration  of 
rimes,  but  not  to  reftrain  them.  The  moft  perTeft  tyranny 
m  difguifed  under  the  mafk  of  revolutionary  ardour.  And 
narchy  feemed,  according  to  the  nature  of  extremes,  to  have 
ih  into  defpotifm.  Robefpierre,  at  the  head  of  certain  com- 
li’ttees,  for  the  firft  fix  months  of  the  year  under  review,  ruled* 
ranee  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Thirty  piillions  of  people  feemed  to' 
avc  but  one  neck,  over  which  was  fufpended  the  axe  of  .the 
uillotine.  The  enormities  of  Robefpierre  roufed  an  indigna- 
on  and  defpair  thatXent  him  to  hell 

After  the  death  of  the  diftator  the  Convention  were  more  at 
berty  than  they  had  been  to.  declare  the  voice  of  the  people,  and^ 
le  fentiments  of  nature,  with  an  inclination  to  peace,  lugan  to 
0  return.  It  was  alfojremarked,  that  the  revival  of  humanity 
nd  generous  feeling  among  the  French  kept  pace  very  exactly 
rith  the  progrefs  of  their  arms.  Nor  was  this  any  thing  eHe 
lan  what  was  to  be  expefted  of  human  nature.  The  French 
^ere  defpetate  and  favage  in  proportion  to  apprehended  danger, 
iter  the  Germans  penetrated  into  Champagne,  they  murdered" 
1C  King.  After  the  Englifh  and  Spaniards  had  obtained  pof-' 
iffion  of  Toulon,  they  murdered  the  Queen.  Toulon  is  re- 
ained;  the  Germans  and.  all  the  allies  are  driven  beyond  the  ^ 
deufc  and  the  Rhine;  and  the  ferocity  of  the  French  die" 
way  with  their  terror.  And  this  conducts  our  view  to  their 
lilitary  operations,,  which,  in  the.midft  of  internal  diftra^tion,^ 

Ierc  condudted  with  the  utmoft  ability,  and  the  utmoft  vigour, 
he  Convention  called  to  their  aid  all  the  refources  of  the  arts 
idfciences,  natural  and  moral;  they  foftered* and  inflamed  the 
ithufiafm  of  the  people  In  all  the  different  quarters  of  <the  em- 
te ;  and  they  oppofed  with  fuccefs  numbers  and  zeal  to  the 
feiplined  valour  of  their  enemies.  It  is  not  the  oefign  of  thi$‘ 
^tch.to  enter -into  particubr6.‘  They  penetrated  *  into  Italy 
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and  Spain  ;  thfy  efFe£led  for  a  time,  and  we  hope  but  for  a  fliort 
time,  what  the  French  kings  have  aimed  at  for  a  century  and 
mi  — they  made  the  Rhine  the  eaftern  boundary  of  their 

empire. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  powers,  alarmed  at  the  po¬ 
litical  maxims  and  the  progrefs  of  the  French,-  were  united  in 
hoftilc  reliftance  to  principles  and  adions  that  threatened  the 
deftrudion  of  all  eftabli(hed  governments  but  in  their  con< 
du(fl,  as  a  common  body,  they  difeovered  the  ufual  unfteadi^eis 
and  imbecility  of  political  confederations.  The  plan  laid  down 
for  conducing  the  campaign  of  1794  was,  to  aflail  France  at 
one  time.  One  army  was  to  penetrate  into  Alfaccj  and  to  laj 
fiege  to  Maubcuge  ;  a  fecond  to  befiege  Liflc  ;  ‘  and  a  third  to 
move  onward,  between  both,  to  Paris.  The  defediion  of  hii 
Pruffian  majefty.  Tor  which  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Poland 
afforded  a  plaulible  pretext,  but  who  had  never  been  zealous, 
or  even  ftncere,  in  the  common  caufe,  and  who  had  ihared,  as 
is  believed,  in  the  plunder  of  France,  fruftrated  the  plan  of  the 
confederacy,  by  drawing  off  one  of  the  three  armies  deftined  to 
a£l  againft  that  kingdom,  for  the  defence  of  the  Auftrian  Ne¬ 
therlands  ;  for  which  purpofe,  however,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  they  were  not  Aifficient.  The  Auftrians,  with  their 
Britifh  and  Hanoverian  allies,  were  ftill  animated  by  a  hjgh  fpi- 
rit  of  vengeance  and  of  glory.  At  no  period  did  their  military 
valour  appear  with  more  diftinguifhed  luftr'e  f .  But  all  their 
efforts  were  overborne  by  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the;  French, 
who  a£led  on  a  comprehenlive  fyftem,  calculated  to  make  up  for 
adverfe  accidents,  and  ultimately  to  fecure  the  intended  effed. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  the  allies  that  they  did  not  a(St  on  fome 
fuch  plan  as  might  have  controlled  accidents,  by  fuppofing  and 
comprehending  them ;  nor  open  their  eyes  to  the  new  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  moft  powerful  and  refined  nation  on  earth,- ftart- 
ing  into  arms,  and  uniting  the  ardour  of  a  nafeent  republic, 
with  all  the  arts  of  an  ancient  and  polifhed  nation-  To  have 


\ 

•  A  general  and  finccre  fympathy  with  the  royal  family  of  France 
pervaded  all  Europe  1  but  what  gave  birth  to  the  confederacy  of  Pil* 
nitz  was  not  a  concern  for  the  monarch,  but  for  ntonarchy-  Loui’ 
XVI.  was  doomed  to  die  by  a  majority  of  only  five  voices.  To  have 
brought  over  three  members  of  the  Convention,  therefore,  by  a  ho- 
inane  diilributlon  of  money,  would  have  faved  the  life  of  that  good 
prince.  If  the  power  of  money  can  feduce  men  from  doing  what  ii 
right,  is  it  not  able  to  draw  them  off  from  doing  what  is  wrong  ? 

f  Although  a  (hameful  diflipation  and  irregularity  was  permitted, 
not  to  fay  encouraged,  in  tl^e  Briti(h  army»  d^ir  bravery  was  never 
called  in  quefiion. 
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tcft  this  people  to  their  own  internal  diflcnfions  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  founded  policy  \  though,  on  this  point,  men  of 
fenfe  as  well  as  candour  are  divided.  If  war  was  inevitable^ 
Ihe  confederates  might  have  drawn  as  tight  a  cordon  as  poifible 
ground  the  common  enemy,  intercepted  their  foreign  fupplies^' 
And  cut  oflF their  commerce;  but,  in  all  other  refpedts,  it  would 
have  been  wifdom  to  have  a^ed  on  the  defenfive,  and  fullered 
the  mighty  mafs  to  which  they  were  oppofed  to  have  weakened 
itfelf  by  expanhon.  But  to  advance  to  that  mafs  of  armed 
men,  and  light  them  on  their  own  ground ;  to  attack  a  great 
army  with  (mail  and  feparate  detachments ;  was  certainly  a  mea« 
(lire  not  founded  on  military  philofophy.  . 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  confederacy,  we 
proceed  to  a  furvey  of  the  particular  members  of  which  it  wag 
compofed;  their  interells,  palEons,  views,  and  natural  re-> 
i[ources.  In 

GREAT  BRITAIM 

%  fpirit  of  jealoufy,  animority,‘and  indignation,  agalnft  the  French 
throughout  the  nation,  but  particularly  among  men  of  large 

Jftates,  who  trembled  at  the  idea  of  equality  and  fratcrnilation, 
till  prevailed ;  and  that  fpirit  the  court  was  at  pains,  by  various 
means,  to'cherUb  and  to  increafe.— The  do6irines;pf  France 
and  Thomas  Paihe,  the  great  apoftlc  of  democracy,  made  no 
inconliderable  progrefs  in  different  manufaduring  towns,  as 
well  as  in  the  capital,  and  juftly  alarmed  the  vigilance  of  go^ 
vernment.  Indictments  were  laid  by  the  grand  jury  of  Mid- 
dlefex  againft  a  number  of  men  for  treafonable  pradices.,  I'bc 
crimes  imputed  to  the  prifoners  of  ftate  were  to  be  proved,  not’ 
dircdly,  as  the  laws  of  this  country  require,  but  conftrudively- 
and  by  inference.  The  acquittal,  therefore,  of  thofe  men,  whicn 
proved  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  conftitution  and  laws  of 
England,  gave  general  and  lively  fatisfadion.  Adminiftration  were 
accufed  of  an  eagernefs  to  fpread  alarms.  It  muft  be  allowed, 
however,  thaf^  in  times  of  danger,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how 
to  ad.  Lenity  and  ieverity  are  alike  dangerous.  The  former 
is  often  abufed;  the  latter  draws  after  it  popular  odium,  and, 
when  intended  but  not  inflided,  a  degree  of  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt.  In  fome  cafes  feverity  renders  popular  difeontents  more 
formidable.  In  Scotland  one  example  was  made  of  the  punilh- 
ment  awarded  by  the  law  to  treafon.  Certain  perfons  con¬ 
demned  to  exile,  by  the  Jufticiary  Court  in  Scotland,  were  or¬ 
dered  by  the  miniftry  to  Botany  Bay  They  died  on  thtit 
paflage; 


^  By  a  ftreich,  or  rather  a  mifconception,  of  the  law  of  Scotland, 
^  Mr,  Adam  has  clearly  dcmonltrated. 
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•  On  her  natural  element  Great  Britain  flourifiied  greatly  in 
commerce,  and  was  not  altogether  deficient  or  unfiiccefsful  in 
naval  enterprife.  New  conquefts  were  made*  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  ;  and  the  reduftion  of  Corfica  fufnifhed  a  convenient  har- 
Wour  to  our  fleet  and  merchantmen  in  the  Mediterranean,  But, 
what  was  of  more  importance  than  all  thefe,  was,  the  brilliant 
and  decifive  vi^ory  obtained  by  the  Englilh  navy  under 

LORD  HOWE, 

on  the  iftofjune;  a  viftory  which  fuftained,  amidft  varioui 
difafters  at  land,  the  fpiri:  with  the  charafter  of  the  nation  ;  and 
which,  among  other  good  eiFe6ts,  had  its  influence,  no  doubt, 
in  compofing  differences,  and  bringing  about  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  and  amity  between  Britain  and  America,  it  appears 
fomewhat  parodoxical,  but  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  the  dif- 
comfiture  and  retreat  of  the  Britilh  troops  from  Flanders  fliould 
have  kept  up,  and  even  raifed,  the  price  of.Britifli  ftocksl  The 
dangers  which  threatened,  and  have  flnee  overtaken  Holland, 
drove  many  Dutch  families,  and  others',  to  take  refuge,  with 
their  wealth,  in  England.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  the  prime 
minifter  fttengthened  the  hands  of  government  by  a  coalition, 
that  is,  by  Iharing  public  offices  with  what  is  called  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s  party.  There  is  danger,  it  was  faid  on  one  fide, 
in  fupporting  mealures  rather  by  the  force  of  numbers,  than  the 
influence  of  rearfon ;  for  that  kind  of  fupport,  while  it  prolongs 
the  conteft,  often  renders  its  termination  more  violent  and  dif- 
aftrous  than  it  would  have  been  if  timeoufly  abandoned.  It 
was  obferved,  on  the  other,  that,  according  to  the  obfervation  of 
Lord  Belhaven,  in  one  of  his  fpeeches  to  the  Scottifh  parlia-| 
ment  on  a  motion  for  uniting  the  two  Britilh  kingdoms,  that 
Unanimity,  in  even  weak  meafures,  is  better  than  the  wifeft 
fyftem  of  action  now  adopted  and  now  abandoned.  In  cafes  of 
extreme  danger  the  coalition  of  parties  is  the  utmoft  effort  of 
patriotic  virtue  and  political  wifiiom, 

[  T'o  be  continued^  j 
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